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PRE FAC E. 



In issuing this, the Eleventh Number of the Chronicle, the 
Editor again begs to acknowledge the valuable services of 
the contributors, as well as the kindly interest taken in the 
periodical by the many who also aid with suggestion and 
advice. 

With regard to the present position and prospects of the 
Chronicle he has nothing to add to what was said at the 
last annual meeting of the Federation, a report of which 
will be found in the present issue. 

D. M^NAUGHT. 

Benrig, 
KiLMAURS, \si /anuary^ 1902. 



A SKETCH OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 



ARTICLE SECOND, 



SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE coming in of the Sixteenth Century brought with it 
far reaching changes which were destined to effect the 
whole texture of the social and religious life of Scotland. 
With the great disaster of Flodden Field in 15 13, the flower of 
the nobility in the south of Scotland, if not " a' wede away," 
was sorely broken and scattered, and the national spirit, which 
had been kindled into such fervour at Bannockbum, was 
almost quenched in despair for the time being. Like most 
transitional periods, the full significance of the altered condi- 
tions was not realised by the actors in the drama beyond a 
vague apprehension that the old order of things was passing 
away; and to many the future was dark and unpromising. 
Before effete institutions can be uprooted drastic remedies are 
required, and in the process sorrow and despair is the lot of 
not a few, as was the experience of many at the time of which 
I write. In the mediaeval period of Scottish history the 
feudalism and ecclesiastical hierarchy to which the people had 
been so long accustomed had a charm and splendour of its 
own which fascinated the more opulent classes of the country, 
making them apprehensive of the slightest change. The great 
religious revolution of the century had broken upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and, though the sentiments which had 
inspired it had not taken definite shape in the nation, a spirit 
of unrest was being felt by the more impressionable of the 
people who realised the existence of similar causes in Church 
and State in Scotland to those on the Continent which were 
shaking the old order of things to their foundation. The 
Church and State had fostered so many evils in their organisa- 
tion that they could not long escape the coils of the revolu- 
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tion already so active m Germany and Switzerland; and Sir 
David Lyndsay, 1490-15 5 7, was preparing his countrymen for 

the revolution soon to visit them. From his 
yn say, ^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ advent of Robert Bums, 

Sir David Lyndsay, of the Mount, was the 
most popular of all the old Scottish poets, and during the time 
which elapsed between him and Burns something like twenty- 
two editions of his works were published. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that during the earlier troubles of the Reforma- 
tion the works of Lyndsay had to be secretly printed, and the 
surprise is that their revolutionary tendency was not discovered 
for a long time after they were freely circulated among all 
classes of the people, his criticism of contemporaries and 
institutions was so severely satirical and unmerciful. " The 
Dreme" is a characteristic production, and though by no 
means his most important, it is one of his most vigorous 
pieces, and is admirably constructed from a poetical point of 
view. In the same year, 1528, he wrote his "Complaynt of 
the King's Grace," in which he fearlessly exposed the corrup- 
tions and abuses practised by former Governors of the nation, 
concluding with wise counsel to the young King James the 
Fifth. To the King's credit, he received Lyndsay's counsel 
in a kindly spirit, and not only conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon him, but appointed him to the office of Chief 
Herald, which was an office of considerable political importance 
in those days. Two years after " The Dreme " and his 
** Complaynt of the King's Grace " were written, he wrote his 
"Testament and Complaynt of Our Soverane Lordis Papyngo " 
or parrot, one of his most important works, which was a most 
scathing exposure of the corruption and disorder of the Church 
of which he himself was a dignitary. Nor did this end his 
satirical productions ; he wrote a stage play almost immediately 
entitled "Ane Pleasant Satire of the Thrie Estaitis," which 
was first performed at Linlithgow in the presence of the King 
and Queen and a large assembly of bishops and nobles, its 
representation occupying nine hours. This play is a fearless 
and satirical exposure of the corruption of the clergy and 
nobles who palliated one another's faults, but it says much for 
their patience and toleration that they were able to witness for 
-SO many hours their own weakness and folly held up to 
ridicule and scorn. Lyndsay's minor productions are also of 



a satirical character, though in a much gayer vein than his 
longer ones, and embrace such subjects as Court patronage, 
and the absurdities of female fashion, the latter of which 
appears to have been a theme for discussion even in Lyndsay's 
day. In another fugitive piece entitled " Kittei^s Confessioun," 
the author again sounds the familiar key note against the 
abuses of the Church, but more particularly against auricular 
confession, and it is not free from coarseness and burlesque. 
"The Historie and Testament of Squyer Meldrum," which 
appeared in 1550, is perhaps the most pleasant and amusing 
of any of his minor works, written in the measure of the old 
romances and obviously for its own sake. The simplicity of 
both the rhythm and the romance makes it pleasant reading, 
while the theme gives to it a perennial interest and might be 
briefly indicated as follows : — In the army of King Henry VIII., 
which lay at Calais in 15 13, there was an English soldier 
named Talbot renowned for his strength and valour, who is 
said to have held in contempt Frenchmen and Scot alike. In 
this spirit he sent forth a challenge to fight any one of them 
either on foot or horseback who might be matched against 
him. His challenge was at once accepted by Meldrum, a 
native of Kinross, and a contemporary of Lyndsay*s, and 
after a spirited contest Meldrum overpowered his opponent. 
According to the conclusion of the poem, Talbot was so 
disgraced — 

" He thocht sic schame and dishonour, 
That he departit of that land, 
And never wes sene into Ingland." 

Three years after the publication of "The Historie of Squyer 
Meldrum," Lyndsay is said to have written his last and longest 
poem, "The Monarchic." After the light and sportive vein 
of Squyer Meldrum, "The Monarchic" is a dull and tedious 
production showing the author^s lack of constructive power 
and knowledge of literary art to a greater extent than any of 
his other writings. The plan of the work, as it appears, is an 
attempt to review the history of humanity from Adam to the 
day of judgment, and, though it bears the impress of honest 
conviction and deep earnestness, it discloses the palsied hand 
of age when the fervid inspiration and optimistic visions of 
youth have fled away. The Reformation in Scotland, to which 
Lyndsay contributed his share in preparing the way, was so 
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thorough in its character that it not only revolutionised the 
Church, but it changed the tone and complexion of literary 
thought and art in the nation. Indeed, Sir David Lyndsay 
was almost the only poet whose works survived its sweep and 
pressure, though they were inferior to some of the writings of 
his predecessors. If a comparison might be instituted between 
any two poets about this period, it is between Ljnidsay and 
Dunbar, but it can scarcely be maintained that he was so great 
a genius as Dunbar, though his writings played so important 
a partjin the Reformation movement. If a reason can be 
assigned for the more enduring popularity of Ljnidsay's writings 
it was doubtless due to the fact that he so thoroughly grasped 
the spirit and tendency of the time; and though there was 
much similarity in the themes which engaged the attention of 
Dunbar and Lyndsay, the satires of Lyndsay had less of the 
personal and acrimonious spirit than those of Dunbar. Thus 
it may be claimed for Lyndsay that he was the greatest satirist 
among the vernacular writers of his century, and the most 
potent factor in exposing to public view the prevailing evils of 
Church and State. From the abundant stores of information 
that can be gleaned of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
the Church and the Clergy were an inexhaustible theme of 
bitter reproof; and, while the trend of Ljnidsay's satires were 
political as well as theological, there were other writers of verse 
whose inspiration was mainly stimulated by hatred of the 
erring Church of Rome. Chief among the poetical relics of 
the earlier part of the century, and exclusively aimed at the 
Church, is the collection known as the "Gude and Godly 
Ballates," which is eminently satirical and iconoclastic in its 
character. This collection, subsequently entitled the "Dundee 
Psalms," exercised a powerful influence in the direction of 
Church reform. Neither the exact date nor authorship of this 
book of verse has been satisfactorily established. The author- 
ship, it is true, has been assigned to one of three brothers 
named Wedderbum, natives of Dundee. The brothers Wed- 
derbum are known to have been the translators of Lutheran 
hymns and the Psalms of David, and had the additional 
reputation of having produced many old secular songs, and 
turned profane ballads into godlie songs and hymns. Perhaps 
the safest conclusion, however, is to assume that this collection 
of poems was originally fugitive pieces scattered over a period 



of many years, and subsequently collected, for "there is no 
reference to the book earlier than 1570."* As Sir David 
Lyndsay makes honourable mention of a contemporary poet, 
it will perhaps be as well to make a brief reference to him 
here. 

In the list of makars or poets mentioned in the prologue 
to Lyndsay's " Complaynt of the Papyngo " is Bellenden, who 
appears to have become known as a poet in 1530. 
Bellenden, j^ -g believed that John Bellenden was bom in 
"^ babl Haddingtonshire, though the exact place of his 
birth is not definitely settled. After studying at 
St. Andrews University he finished his education at the 
University of Paris, where he took the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. When he returned to Scotland after his university 
career in France he impressed James V. with his learning and 
literary ability, who selected him to translate the history of 
Scotland by Hector Boece from the Latin into the vernacular 
tongue. Bellenden subsequently became Archdeacon of Moray 
and Canon of Ross, showing much sincerity and devotion for 
the religion he professed, though it did not deter him from 
cultivating those more secular literary tastes apparently so 
natural to him, and with which his name has become specially 
identified. The translation of Boece he divided into seven 
books, and apparently anticipated continuing the history to his 
own time. He introduced into his translation two original 
poems of considerable length ; the one entitled " The Proheme 
of the Cosmographie," called by Allan Ramsay in the ever- 
green "Vertue and Vyce"; the other "The Proheme of the 
History," in which his references to ancient authors manifest 
a familiar knowledge of classical literature. The translation 
was so far satisfactory to his royal patron that he induced 
Bellenden to attempt a similar translation of Livy's " Roman 
History," but he did not advance beyond the fifth book. Being 
a strong antagonist of the new heresy, as the Reformation was 
termed by its opponents, and rather than witness the realisa- 
tion of its principles in his native land. Bellenden sought an 
asylum in Rome, where he is said to have died about 1553. 
His translation of Boece's history speedily became the standard 
one of its day, and was the source from which Shakespeare 

* ** Three Centuries of Scottish Literature," vol. i., p. 42, H. Walker, 
M.A. 
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derived his story of Macbeth. In several instances the trans-*- 
lator took liberties with the text, but as a literary contribution 
it is interesting as being one of the earliest specimens of 
Scottish prose, and illustrative of the power and variety of 
the Scottish vernacular. In addition to the verses accom- 
panying his translations he wrote a work called " The Banner 
of Pietie," the subject of which is the Incarnation, and a treatise 
on the Pythagoric letter. If Bellenden may be judged by the 
few specimens of his poetry which are still extant, it is fair to 
assume that if he had devoted himself to poetry with the 
attention he did to prose he would have made a reputation 
that would have survived through the changing fortunes of 
poetical fashion. Even as it is, what he has written is sufficient 
to show that he had the necessary fire and vivacity without 
which no poet can achieve greatness. In the words of Dr. 
Irving, Bellenden's poems "are the effusions of an excursive 
fancy and a cultivated taste. He has been extolled as a master 
of every branch of divine and human learning; and it is at 
least apparent that his literature was such as his contemporaries 
did not very frequently surpass."* 

George Buchanan, 1 506-1 582, was almost the antithesis 

of Bellenden, both in disposition and modes of thought. 

Bellenden was a strenuous defender of the 

uc anan, Qq^^i^qH^ Church and the religious institutions 
1506-1582. . ° 

connected therewith, usmg his utmost efforts to 

prevent the principles of the Reformation from gaining 

ascendancy in Scotland. Buchanan, on the other hand, 

attacked its teaching and institutions in the most daring and 

outspoken manner, assisted with a keen and incisive logic, 

which earned for him the title of the Erasmus of the Scottish 

Reformation among his sympathisers. It is highly probable 

that his early environment helped to engender that fearlessness 

which characterised most of his later actions. In his youth he 

was compelled to struggle with extreme poverty, and, in fact, 

during his entire career the course of his life was never a 

smooth one. With a pronounced mental bias for progress, he 

frequently found himself out of sympathy with the old-world 

spirit which clung to most of his contemporary schoolmen. 

He did not even hesitate to revolt against John Major, his 

former teacher, and certainly one of the greatest of the school- 

* ** Lives of the Scottish Poets," Irving, vol. ii., p. 127. 
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men. The mere fact that his old tutor had for some time 
successfully held the balance between the Reformers and the 
old Church party, in addition to having gained a European 
reputation as one of the first philosophers of his age, did not 
in the least over-awe him. Buchanan, besides being a skilful 
controversialist, was a bold and original thinker, with a large 
admixture of stoical philosophy in his nature, thus readily 
appealing to the progressive minds of his day who had grown 
weary of stereotyped modes of thought which had lost their 
vital force. It has been said, and there is much truth in the 
statement, that no Scotsman of letters was more popular than 
Buchanan in his own time, and no one so completely forgotten 
in modem times. As an author, Buchanan wrote chiefly in 
Latin, a language in which he had attained great distinction, 
writing it with freshness and vigour, and while in France was 
Montaigne's Latin tutor. Among George Buchanan's famous 
pupils might be mentioned the Admirable Crichton, who was 
under his tuition at St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1575. As a successful teacher Buchanan 
had few equals and no superiors in his day. From the few 
vernacular writings associated with his name, however, it is 
evident he could handle his native tongue with taste and skill, 
and he must be granted the credit of having done much for 
letters and thought in Scotland, placing him among the first 
scholars of the Renaissance spirit. During his own time his 
most popular writings were his "History of Scotland," in 
Latin, and his " Paraphrase of the Psalms of David," the 
former being his own favourite production. Whatever defects 
it may have as a historical production, it was instrumental in 
diffusing a knowledge of Scottish history among Continental 
scholars, but though the "Paraphrase of the Psalms" was 
popular also, it was certainly not due to the retention of their 
original spirit, for the author appears to have translated much 
of the Hebraic spirit into the classical. From an ardent 
theologian in his youth, Buchanan became an ardent politician 
in his old age, carrying that classical spirit into his political 
speculations so apparent in his "Paraphrase of the Psalms." 
In politics Buchanan was a strong partizan, but it did not 
prevent him from being a sagacious observer and practical, 
statesman, as well as one of the most brilliant representatives 
of the intellectual and religious movements of his age. In his 
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later years his political influence was chiefly exerted through 
his little work "De Jure Regni," which jlong survived its 
author, exercising a marked influence on most of the states- 
men who took a leading part in the great political movements 
of the seventeenth century. Important though "De Jure 
Regni" may have been as a political treatise, however, the 
source of its inspiration is thinly disguised. The arguments 
are modelled on the political sentiments of Plato^s " Republic," 
especially his arguments as to the responsibility of rulers, and 
are not only elaborated with ingenuity and skill, but with the 
best intentions. In the earlier part of his life, Buchanan wrote 
two satires, the one entitled "The Somnium," the other 
" Franciscanus," which are a free criticism of the monks, 
directed against their ignorance and brutality rather than their 
theological beliefs ; they therefore not only provoked the fury 
of the monks but incurred the condemnation of Cardinal 
Beaton, who imprisoned him in the Castle of St. Andrews. 
Though the writings of George Buchanan did a great deal in 
an indirect way to foster the Reformation principles in Scot- 
land, the name of John Knox, 1505-15 7 2, is usually associated 

with the movement, for the obvious reason that 
JO n nox, j^^ brought to a successful issue what was beyond 

the capacity of Ljnidsay and Buchanan. At the 
initial stage the influence of Lyndsay and Buchanan was no 
doubt indispensable, inasmuch as it appealed to the type of 
mind from which leaders are evolved. From the merely 
literary point of view Knox was far inferior to Buchanan, and 
was certainly far from being so accomplished a scholar; yet 
both were admirably adapted for the work which lay in their 
distinctive spheres. Buchanan was destined to exercise an 
influence among the logicians and schoolmen of his day, while 
Knox appealed to the masses, without whose co-operation and 
enthusiasm no great political or religious change can be 
effected. Both men wrote histories; Buchanan a "History 
of Scotland," Knox the " History of the Reformation in 
Scotland." The former work was that of the politician and 
jurist, the latter that of a keen partisan who saw human life 
and action from a theological point of view, appealing for the 
most part to the religious instincts and emotions of the people. 
In many respects the "History of the Reformation" is a 
remarkable book, inasmuch as it contains the best account of 
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the labours and experiences of the early Scottish Reformers, 
detailing their persecutions and martyrdoms with a fervour and 
sympathy characteristic of the writer. The History, it is true, 
has few of the qualities of profound scholarship, but is rather 
a narration of events as they were presented to the observation 
of Knox, and he frequently gives vivid and realistic pictures 
seldom without a strong colouring of anhnosity and vituperation 
against those who were unsympathetic towards the cause he 
had so much at heart. As a human document, however, it is 
one of the most valuable contributions to the literature of the 
sixteenth century. When about twenty-eight years of age 
Knox came in contact with John Major at Glasgow University, 
from whom he imbibed philosophical views of the spirit of the 
times, but it did not deter him from subsequently plunging 
into theological polemics with all the fervour of an uncompro- 
mising partisan. In 1552 he declared himself a Protestant; 
and being thoroughly convinced in his own mind that he had 
been delegated by a higher Power to carry out a mission, he 
made all circumstances and things subordinate to that idea. 
But his work exercised a political as well as a religious influ- 
ence, which consisted in impressing the Court of England for 
the first time of the importance of giving support and protec- 
tion to the Protestants of Scotland. It is evident that the 
principles of Knox's political system were originally derived 
from the small republic of Geneva, the scene of his former 
labours, and where every individual had a strong sense of his 
political importance, not hesitating to defy authority when he 
believed any principle of freedom was at stake. However 
much might be advanced in favour of the Reformation under 
the regim6 of John Knox, the most ardent advocate would 
scarcely deny that it was in some respects prejudicial to such 
refinements as literature, art, and music. Knox was so strongly 
antagonistic to the aesthetic sentiments of the Catholic Church 
that he was instrumental in stimulating a crusade against art 
in every shape and form, which culminated in the spoliation of 
many choice specimens in the religious edifices throughout the 
country. In a country where there was so much need for 
the cultivation of beauty and art this was truly a misfortune, 
though it might be argued that it induced the development of 
another side of human character than the aesthetic equally 
necessary in such a country — viz., the rou^hex ^x^ ^\aOcs. '^'s* 
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the organism for that endurance and self-denial which has 
made the Scot so formidable a competitor in the struggle to 
live and succeed. The condition of things immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation period in Scotland had become such 
that further progress on the old lines was wellnigh impossible. 
Under the regime of Feudalism and Roman Catholicism the 
masses had become something like what the old Romans 
became under the dynasty of the Caesars. They wanted to be 
amused and were indifferent about the more serious affairs of 
life so long as the mere sensuous elements of their nature were 
gratified ; but John Knox, with the stern implacability of an 
old Spartan, determined from the moment he took up the 
cause of the Reformation that the people should be instructed, 
both in a religious and secular sense, so that life and duty 
might be more clearly mapped out to them, thus lajdng the 
fundamental principles of that educational system which has 
been so great an advantage to Scotland ever since. In spite 
of that intolerance and fanaticism with which Knox has been 
sometimes not incorrectly charged, there is much truth in the 
view expressed by Froude when he says — " No grander figure 
can be found in the entire history of the Reformation in this 
island than that of Knox. Cromwell and Burleigh rank beside 
him for the work which they effected, but as politicians and 
statesmen they had to labour with instruments which soiled 
their hands in touching." As a theological teacher John Knox 
speedily became too great a factor among the people to be 
permitted to carry on his crusade unchallenged by the Church 
from which he had seceded, and several Roman Catholic 
clergy were thus induced to write in defence of their faith ; 
but the only Roman Catholic controversial writings in Scotland 
which have been preserved are those of Quintin Kennedy, the 
abbot of Crossraguel ; Ninian Winzet, master of the Grammar 
School of Linlithgow; and James Tyrie, a Scottish Jesuit. 
Winzet, who was a priest as well as a schoolmaster and was 
a great favourite at the Court of Queen Mary, was one of the 
most courageous as well as one of the ablest defenders of 
Catholicism in Scotland. His attacks against ICnox and his 
Calvinistic brethren were made in several pamphlets written in 
the vernacular ; also a book entitled " The Book of Four-score 
and Three Questions," proposed to the Calvinistic preachers 
in Scotland, the latter of which showed considerable research 
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and subtle argument which might have turned the scales in 
their favour with a less decided audience. Knox, with his 
plain and forcible eloquence however, had so thoroughly con- 
vinced his followers that they were proof against any other 
influence, and the Reformation movement swept on. In 
addition to the works already mentioned, Winzet translated 
into Scots a popular Latin work on dogmatics, which he 
prefaced with an address to Mary Queen of Scots. Quintin 
Kennedy was also a controversialist worthy of Knox's steel, 
writing against the teachings of the Reformation with much 
eloquence and skill. The principal of his controversial works 
was an Oration printed in 1561, with the object of demolishing 
the teaching of a famous preacher called John Knox. After 
a pen and paper war between the two, which lasted some time, 
they terminated the conflict in a three days' discussion at 
Maybole, in Ayrshire, on the subject of the Mass, but the one 
failed to convince the other, as is usually the case in such 
discussions. Tyrie, though perhaps not the least scholarly, 
appears to have been the most feeble of the three Catholic 
controversialists, mainly appealing to the recognised canons of 
the Church, and referring to the differences which existed 
amongst Protestant teachers themselves, such as that which 
existed between several of the congregations in Germany and 
those of Scotland. To these questions ICnox lost no time in 
preparing an elaborate answer, which had the usual character- 
istics of bluntness and force. Tyrie with equal promptitude 
wrote a refutation, which was published at Paris in 1573,* but 
Knox died before it appeared. The true value of Knox's 
writings is not so much due to their intrinsic merit as to the 
mental atmosphere they difiused throughout the whole nation, 
which has not been dispersed after a period of more than three 
hundred years. Knox's ardent love of education, his "high 
seriousness," the desire to penetrate to the core of things, and 
that tendency to humour of the grimmer sort, all less or more 
form the weft and woof of the Scottish character of to-day. 
In addition to " A History of the Reformation in Scotland," 
already mentioned, he wrote "An Admonition to England," 
" An Application to the Scots Nobility, &c.," " A Treatise on 
Predestination," "The First and Second Blast of the Trumpet," 

* "The History of Civilisation in Scotland," by J. Macintosh, voL ii., 
P- 354. 
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together with sundry tracts and sermons left unpublished. Both 
as a personality and from a literary point of view, much might 
still be said with profit about John Knox; but in a rapid 
sketch of historical personages no one character must too long 
occupy the canvas, however unique that personage may be; 
and now another poet King claims a brief notice. 

In reference to King James V. it might be said that though 
he was the junior by some years of either Buchanan or Knox, 

and should come after them in order of date of 
james ., j^jj^j^^ [^i the matter of sentiment and intellectual 

bias he should precede them, ranking more pro- 
perly among pre-Reformation writers. Born in 1512 ; he died 
1542, the same year John Knox declared himself a Protestant, 
and before the full significance of the movement of which 
Knox was the dominating spirit was realised by the acknow- 
ledged religious and political authorities of the nation. For 
King James it might be claimed that he was the important 
literary figure standing amid the two counter currents of a great 
crisis of Scottish history, when it was soon to be decided once 
for all which of the two conceptions of religion and government 
should exercise supremacy in the near future. James, it is 
true, neither manifested much hostility to the principles of the 
Reformation which were already in the air, nor tenacity to 
the old order of things — a fact which was due rather to his 
instruction than to his natural habit of mind. When one 
recalls how early he was separated from the influence of a 
sound and capable instructor, one is inclined to question the 
former assumption ; but impressions made during the plasticity 
of youth are seldom quite eradicated by the experience of later 
years, though that experience may be of a more practical and 
definite character. Thus it was with James. For instruction 
in all the manly and liberal accomplishments of the time he 
was indebted to Sir David Lyndsay the poet ; and despite the 
fact that his mother interrupted his education when he was 
only thirteen years of age, the wholesome influence of his 
instructor was never quite effaced. He even resolutely with- 
stood the corrupt and disreputable influence the Douglases 
strove to exercise over him. When James was thirteen years 
of age his mother, with the assistance of her brother King 
Henry VIII., placed him at the head of the government with 
the sinister motive that she and her faction might misgovern 
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the kingdom in his name, but the scheme did not work out 
according to their hopes and expectations. When he was 
sixteen years of age he astonished his secret foes, who were 
practically those of his own household. By the administrative 
capacity which seemed so natural to him he speedily foiled 
their secret machinations, and through his resolute and decisive 
energy became the absolute power in Scotland. With an iron 
hand he broke the power of the Douglases, who were the 
country's secret enemies, and swept away the corruption and 
disorder which had become everywhere rampant under their 
usurpation. By his diplomatic foresight he checkmated the 
insidious encroachments of Henry VIII. A terror to the free- 
booters of the Border, he likewise stamped out rebellion in the 
Orkneys and the Western Isles ; renewed the ancient commer- 
cial treaty between Scotland and the Netherlands ; instituted 
the College of Justice; and used his efforts to protect the 
peasantry against the tyranny of the barons, even to the print- 
ing of the whole Acts of Parliament in the vulgar tongue. 
As a means of becoming acquainted with the wants and neces- 
sities of the common people, he visited their homes in disguise 
— a habit which subsequently gave rise to the designation of 
" King of the Commons." Combined with this desire for 
good government and the well-being of his subjects, James not 
only encouraged learning in others, but was himself a contri- 
butor to the literature of Scotland. His literary reputation was 
perhaps not secured by writing poetry "in the grand style," 
for the time in which he lived was a transitional period when 
canons of style were a fluctuating medium at the whim and 
caprice of the writer ; but he so far appealed to the popular 
taste that his efforts have been of an enduring character, and 
four of his poems — ^viz., " Peblis to the Play," " Christ's Kirk 
on the Green," "The Gaberlunzie Man," and "The Jolly 
Beggar" — ^are read and appreciated even by those who have 
but a scanty knowledge of the dynasty of vernacular poets 
which preceded Bums. The poet Pope's suggestive reference 
to "Christ's Kirk on the Green," in his "Imitation of Horace," 
conveys the idea of its popularity in his day : — 

'* One likes," he says, "no language but the Faery Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Christ's Kirk on the Green." 

In " Christ's Kirk on the Green " there is a vein of coarseness 
which more modern canons of taste and refinement would 
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hardly justify, but allowance must be made when one considers 
the time in which it was written. Indeed the value of the 
poem consists in that it is a good illustration of the type of 
rustic humour and uncouth manners prevalent in James's day, 
which is not so vividly conveyed by any other contemporary 
document. Two additional cantos to " Christ's Kirk on the 
Green " were written by Allan Ramsay, but though he gained so 
high a reputation as a pastoral poet he failed to rise to the 
occasion, or vitalise his continuation of King James's poem. 
Both cantos lack the rollicking fun and sprightliness which is 
so conspicuous in King James's portion of the production. 
" Peblis to the Play " is written in a similar vein to " Christ's 
Kirk on the Green," but is inferior to it in point of merit, 
though the rustic fun and frolic of the lads and lasses when 
they meet at a country fair are happily sustained throughout. 
The authorship of the two poems was long a matter of dispute, 
but they are now generally accepted as the work of King 
James V. With regard to the authorship of " The Gaberlunzie 
Man" and "The Jolly Beggar," it is rather singular that it 
should never have been seriously disputed, considering their 
modernised phraseology compared with "Peblis to the Play" 
and " Christ's Kirk on the Green," which have both had that 
distinction, unless it is that the two former poems lend them- 
selves more to iteration, and their phraseology have been 
modernised in the process. Apart from this aspect of the 
question, however, "The Gaberlunzie Man" and "The Jolly 
Beggar" are notable examples of the waggish humour which 
was so characteristic of the actual life of the common people 
of Scotland in James's day, and posterity is indebted to the 
author of these poems for preserving it in so fascinating a 
manner. Small though his contributions to literature may be, 
one can imagine what great possibilities were outlined in the 
work of the author whose talents commenced to bud and 
blossom so early had his life not been cut short at an age 
when most writers begin to develop. What has already been 
said of James V., however, must suffice, as the middle of the 
century has nearly been reached. As we approach the latter 
half of the sixteenth century there are two names specially 
deserving of a brief notice in connection with Scottish liter- 
ature, not so much on account of their original contributions 
to it, but rather because we are indebted to them for preserving 
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some of the choicest specimens of Scottish poetry at a time 

when more prosaic events were taking the place of poetic 

feeling and thrusting literary productions into the background. 

The individuals indicated are George Bannatyne 

G. Bannatjme, ^^^ g.^. ^i^^ard Maitland. Indeed, the former 
1 545- 1608. 

of the two, who was bom in 1545 and died in 

1608, owes his reputation exclusively to his transcription of 
the best work of some of the national makars of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which he rendered in a folio of eight 
hundred closely-written pages. Owing to his achievements 
a literary club in Edinburgh was instituted, bearing the name 
of "The Bannatyne Club." This club was instituted in 1823 
by Sir Walter Scott, who was the first of a succession of dis- 
tinguished presidents. In the course of its thirty-eight years* 
existence the club printed 116 works, which are now scarce 
and valuable. 

Sir Richard Maitland, 1 496-1 586, was also distinguished as 
a collector of early Scottish poetry. His collection consisted 

of two MS. vols., the first containing 176, and 

Sir R. Maitland, .1 j ^r • • 4.u« t> • 

' the second 96 pieces, now m the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
greater portion of this collection was probably made in the 
early part of his life, for in the latter part of it he was affected 
with blindness, which, however, did not deter him from fulfil- 
ling his duties as judge of the Court of Session. In an age of 
intolerance, strife, and fanaticism he was able to maintain an 
independent and impartial attitude, using every legitimate effort 
to promote law and order within his jurisdiction. He was 
religious and honourable in the highest degree, though the fire 
and fervour of John Knox which was influencing so many, 
failed to make him an injudicious political or religious partisan. 
Not only was he an able and upright lawyer, but he was a poet, 
a political antiquary, and an historian. As a poet, however, 
he does not appear to have been brought under the inspiration 
of the Muses till rather late in life — most, if not all, of his own 
verses having been written after he had attained the age of 
sixty, and as poetical productions merely they do not rank 
high. They possess sober and reflective thought, it is true, 
but though free from many of the illusions of youth, they have 
none of the glow of that optimistic spirit which constitutes one 
of the great charms of poetry. The dominating idea in his 
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verses is that the stream and tendency of things was following 
a dangerous course, and that the times were sadly out of joint. 
In his "Satire of the Age," for example, the impression he 
wishes to convey is that religious devotion, chastity, refine- 
ment, mirth, peace, and justice are all " worn away." In 
" The Thieves of Liddisdaill " he loudly bewails the robberies 
which then disgraced the Scottish Border. Indeed all his 
verses are conceived in a strain of doleful lamentation for the 
distracted condition of the country, the feuds of the nobles, 
and the increasing discontent of the common people James V. 
had done so much to appease. In addition to Maitland's 
original poems and the poems he collected, he wrote "A History 
of the House of Seytoun" which is perhaps the most important 
among his original works, and was printed by the Maitland 
Club in 1829. 

Leaving Maitland we come to another writer in the person 

of Alexander Scot, who might be mentioned among the galaxy 

of sixteenth century poets. Little is really known 

^^1 of the life and character of Scot, and what is 
1520-1588. , . .,,.,- 

known is mamly derived from the poet s own 

writings. His period was probably trom 1520 to about 1588, 
or perhaps even later, for it is recorded of him that he lived to 
an advanced age. Scot is one of several poets whose works 
have been preserved in the Bannatyne manuscript," and may be 
estimated as one of the principal minor poets of the sixteenth 
century. From all that can be ascertained respecting him it 
may be assumed that he was a man of good education, though 
it does not appear that he was connected with the Church, at 
anyrate in an official capacity, but that he was a jurist, and 
that he was sufficient of a literary enthusiast to have made 
himself acquainted with the writings of many of his prede- 
cessors. From his poem entitled " Ane New Yeir Gift to the 
Quene Mary," there is reason to believe he was a pronounced 
religious partisan and favoured the principles of the Reformers. 
At all events he was a bitter opponent of the Church of Rome, 
and in the poem already alluded to he associates it with oppres- 
sion and vice. The concensus of opinion is that his pictures 
are true to the life ; and if such is the case, the light he sheds 
on the social and political conditions of 1542, when Mary 
ascended the throne, is strange as well as unsatisfactory, and 
leaves much to be imagined in the ordinary historical records 
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of the period. " Ane New Yeir Gift to the Quene Mary'' is the 
longest of Scot^s compositions that has come down to us, and 
was obviously written with the view of eliciting the favour of 
the Court, which appears to have been a happy hunting ground 
for the litterati in those days. Next in length, if not in import- 
ance, comes the " Justing at the Drum," the construction of 
which was doubtless suggested by " Peblis to the Play " and 
** Christ's Church on the Green"; and though less realistic 
and animated than either, it is certainly not so suggestive of 
the Merry Andrew. The poems by which Scot is more espe- 
cially entitled to the esteem of posterity are of an amatory 
•character, the best of which are those entitled "The Flower 
of Womanheid," " To his Heart," and " The Rondel of Love.'' 
The three poems referred to manifest much elegance of 
expression and skill in poetic numbers. "The Flower of 
Womanheid " is decidedly the best of the three, and shows 
that Scot had mastered the art of versification to a degree 
none of his predecessors had attained. Although Scot must 
be included among the minor poets of his country, he was 
none the less an epoch-making poet. Anterior to his time the 
theme of the lay was thought to be ever3rthing that was neces- 
sary for the achievement of poetic effect and skill, and was 
responsible for a good deal of the coarseness and bad taste 
to be found in the writings of his more distinguished prede- 
cessors. With the exception of Surrey, his English contem- 
porary, Scot was the first poet who had formed anything like 
a correct idea of how elegance and force of expression could 
be enhanced by an artistic arrangement of cadences. No 
doubt he was largely influenced by Dunbar ; and though he 
was inferior in intellectual scope and realistic vivacity, he was 
Dunbar's superior in gracefulness and the niceties of poetic 
construction. Indeed, he appeared to be able to handle suc- 
cessfully a variety of stanza forms which were never attempted 
by his predecessors, if they were at all known to them. 

As the sixteenth century drew near its close, the effects of 
the Reformation and the theological polemics which followed 
in its wake became more apparent in the secular literature of 
the time. The movement in Scotland exercised so vast an 
influence that it not only crippled intellectual freedom and a 
harmless gaiety of spirit, but it deterred men from taking 
interest and pleasure in the various objects of every-day life. 
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In a manner of speaking, the fleeting objects of life were 
abandoned for the dream of a Valhalla which could only be 
realised by wearing a sad countenance, but would surely elude 
the poor unregenerate sinner's grasp if he dared to smile or 
indulge in a merry twinkle of the eye. The affairs of the world 
are so ordered, however, that compensation never becomes an 
extinct force, and while one portion of mankind is the victim of 
illusions and dreams, another portion is helping forward the 
more enduring wisdom of the world. So it was in Scotland 
during this period. In the latter half of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries the most valuable contri- 
butions which had been made to British literature were 
contributed by Scottish writers, but the order of things was 
now reversed. In England a great revival of letters had set in, 
and her native poetry was being enriched by Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and the lesser lights who make up the magnificent 

galaxy of Elizabethan dramatists, while in Scot- 
^'^ ^^'ft^^' land, Alexander Montgomerie, 15 54-1 609, was. 
the only poet of note who remained to cheer 
the hearts of his countrymen amid the darkness and gloom of 
ecclesiastical strife. Montgomerie, it is true, lived into the 
seventeenth century, but his literary activity was essentially 
confined to the sixteenth, and though his life and career are 
involved in obscurity, it is known he wrote nothing for a 
number of years previous to his death. Although he was 
almost the only poet of any reputation left in the North at the 
close of the sixteenth century, while James VI. ruled at 
Holyrood, it must not be assumed that Montgomerie is entitled 
to rank high as a poet, for it is not so \ he lacked that spon- 
taneity which usually accompanies genius of the first order. 
His reputation chiefly rests on the " Cherry and the Slae," a 
poem which has been popular among the Scots people for many 
generations, and no fewer than twenty-three editions have been 
printed since 1597. It is an allegorical poem of considerable 
length, comprising many wise reflections and classical allusions, 
but most readers nowadays feel that it is too long drawn out, 
and are not a little puzzled to understand why it has been sa 
popular, unless its very indefiniteness has metamorphosed it 
into a kind of mirror in which the reader could see his own 
mood and temper reflected. What appears to be inferred from 
the allegory is that virtue should be the constant ideal set 
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before us, however difficult of attainment, and should be 
preferred to vice under the most difficult circumstances, even 
though the path of vice may be strewn with all kinds of 
enchantments — which, after all, is the main thesis of all moral 
teachers. The poet commences in an amatory strain, and 
concludes with a moral homily indicating that no definite 
design was formed in his own imagination to begin with, but 
was rather constructed by the way. Even with these defects, 
however, the poem shows much skill in versification, if not an 
evidence of high genius. Indeed, when all the facts are taken 
into consideration, it is difficult to understand why Montgomerie 
should have so frequently come under the merciless lash of the 
critics. By way of an example, a writer in " Chambers's En- 
cyclopaedia " speaks of him in the following terms : — He " had 
something of the taste of the scholar, but his poems, especially 
his sonnets, reveal a pitiful meanness and servility of character." 
It must be acknowledged that several of the sonnets he ad- 
dressed to King James VI. "reveal a pitiful meanness and 
servility of character," but to infer that this is descriptive of the 
whole, which comprises something like seventy examples, is 
misleading and fanciful, and should no longer remain un- 
qualified. The larger number of his sonnets exhibit a poetic 
skill and wealth of diction which do credit to his name, though 
he occasionally took Wyatt and Sidney for. his models. The 
merits of Allan Ramsay as a poet have never been seriously 
disputed, and a certain critical insight must be accorded him, 
yet he thought Montgomerie's " Cherry and the Slae " of suf- 
ficient importance to serve as a model for his poem entitled 
" The Vision," which will be apparent by a comparison of the 
"Genius of Caledonia" with the eighth and ninth stanzas 
of the " Cherry and the Slae." With regard to Mont- 
gomerie's poem, entitled "The Fly ting betwixt Montgomerie 
and Pol wart," little can be said in its favour except that 
it conveys the particular style of vernacular in use and the 
coarse Rabelaisian humour which was popular even with the 
Court and nobility in the reign of James VI. The character 
and style of the poem is that of " The Fly ting of Dunbar 
and Kennedie," but far inferior to it in spirit and execution. 
Flyting was a species of literary tournament which was indulged 
in by several of the poets of the sixteenth century, among 
whom were Dunbar, Kennedy, and Lyndsay, and cotisi'&t^d \!cv 
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a war of words in which the combatants, real or imaginary, 
hurled at each other the coarsest epithets until their whole 
vocabulary was exhausted. In the absence of a systematic 
and sensible criticism this was evidently the method adopted 
to settle the claim to literary supremacy, and in writing " The 
Flyting betwixt Montgomerie and Polwart " the poet was only 
following the example of his predecessors. After the fashion 
of the old makars, too, Montgomerie wrote metrical versions of 
the Psalms of David, under the title of " The Mindes Melodic," 
but beyond showing a more pious condition of mind in his 
declining years, these metrical Psalms manifest little real merit, 
and are much on a par with Knox's attempt to present the 
Athanasian Creed and the Decalogue in rhyme. With regard 
to the greater portion of Montgomerie's productions it might 
be said that they show more grace and finish than imagination 
and vigour, but his metrical Psalms are scarcely entitled to the 
prior claim. By the "Cherry and the Slae" his reputation 
will probably live longest, though among his shorter pieces, 
" The Nicht is Neir Gone " is almost entitled to rank as a 
sixteenth century classic ; it is one of his happiest efforts, and 
shows his l)n-ical power at its very best. 

With Alexander Montgomerie the century draws near a 
close, and one is able to form a truer estimate of how the 
Reformation movement affected the secular literature of Scot- 
land. While a great deal of adverse criticism might be urged 
against the influence of the Reformation during the century in 
question, it is only fair to say that by the end of the century 
its moral tone had greatly improved as a result of the trans- 
cendental ideals which had become the vital principles of the 
Reformers. At the same time it cannot be denied that this 
improvement in the sphere of morals was at the expense of wit, 
originality, and romantic flavour. For the quickening of this 
bias the period was indebted to Alexander Hume, 

ume, ic6o-i6oo, whose volume of "Hymns, or Sacred 

1560-1609. ^^ ... „ , 1 ,• , , • 1 1 . 

Songs," as it was called, was published m the last 

year of the sixteenth century. He was educated at St. Andrews, 
afterwards going to France, where he studied law and juris- 
prudence at one of the universities, but he discovered in course 
of time that the study and practice of the law were repulsive to 
him. After an absence of four years he returned to Scotland 
and tried Court life, which proved equally imcongenial to his 
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tastes; he finally sought refuge in the Church, and found it 
more congenial to his meditative temperament. In 1598 he 
was admitted minister of Logic, in Clackmannanshire. In 
common with a number of the Reformers, though probably 
more pronounced than any of them, he deplored the false 
direction he believed the poetic genius of the country had 
hitherto taken. Staunch in this belief he entered a crusade 
against the whole race of fabulous heroes and ideal person- 
ages whose exploits were the chief province of the ancient 
ballads and songs which had been fostered by the clergy and 
cherished by the people in a rude and martial age. This 
attitude was not assumed through any desire for fame or at the 
caprice of vanity, but from strong religious convictions and 
an implicit belief that the Scriptures could supply all that was 
necessary for man to know on the subject of heroes and great 
personages, thus narrowing the limits of poetry. Hume sub- 
sequently discovered how difficult it was to confine poetry 
within the limits he had prescribed for it, and he was compelled 
to draw upon the beauties of external nature, which he did 
with a taste and skill none of his predecessors had approached. 
The best example the poet has furnished from this province is 
his poem entitled " The Day Festivall " ; it is divided into four 
parts — the dawn, morning, mid-day, and evening, and presents 
many pleasing pictures, not only indicative of a master hand, 
but he has the merit of being the founder of a school which 
could subsequently claim Denham, Pope, and Thomson for its 
disciples. In Denham's " Cooper's Hill," in Pope's " Windsor 
Forest,'' in Thomson's " Seasons " we breathe a similar air, if 
not a similar spirit, to that which derived its first impetus from 
Alexander Hume. "The Day Festivall," though marvellous 
considering the times in which it was written, has its defects, 
inasmuch as the author frequently descends from the sublime 
to the common-place. In its studied realism the incidents and 
details are sometimes trifling, though they usually possess a 
quaintness which is interesting, and transfers the reader to 
archaic modes of conception which relieve it from dulness or 
monotony. Strange though it be, the affections of the heart 
have no place in the poet's descriptions ; and while the beauties 
of earth and sky are graphically depicted — the budding of the 
trees and flowers, the warbling of the birds, the bleating of 
the sheep, the browsing of the cattle, the whirring of the honey- 
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bee, the sporting of the trout, and the rippling of the stream ; 
even sylvan shades can be traced in faint outlines, but there 
are no nymphs by the fountain or stream, nor rural maidens in 
the meadow groves — woman is conspicuous by her absence. 
No poet, ancient or modem, has so completely ignored her, 
and one can scarcely imagine the author being able to conceive 
of angels at all in the feminine gender. Taking the poem as 
a whole, however, a great deal more can be said in its favour 
than against it, and the author is entitled to the praise of 
posterity for discovering to his generation how much there 
was in outward nature and common things to nourish and 
stimulate the poet's muse. As Professor Veitch says of him — 
" The meditative minister of Logic had a true eye for nature, 
and a susceptibility of heart which enabled him to feel its 
gentler charms."* Besides the "Hymns, or Sacred Songs" 
and " The Day Festivall," Hume wrote a poem on the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, which exists in manuscript only, but it 
is said to show much ingenuity, and the versification is fluent 
and vigorous. 

As far as the history of secular literature in Scotland in the 
sixteenth century is really concerned it might properly be con- 
cluded with Montgomerie and Hume, were it not that King 
James VI. cultivated poetry, and was distinguished beyond 
most kings as a lover of books. The assumption is, however, 
that if he had been merely an author it is improbable that his 
name would have been " preserved in the sweep and pressure 
of time." Even as a king it must be admitted that his 
reputation has not depended so much on his strength and 
wisdom as on his weakness and folly. It has been said of him, 
" that he never loved a wise man, nor rewarded an honest one, 
unless they sacrificed to his vanity, while he loaded those who 
prostituted themselves to his will with wealth and honours." 
It must be acknowledged, too, that James did little for the 
advancement of vernacular literature — practically speaking, 
most of his productions were written in English. The proba- 
bility is that he was induced to do so by the prospect that one 
day he would be the ruler of the larger kingdom, the ultimate 
result being that most Scotsmen of talents discontinued writing 
in their native tongue because it did not commend itself to this 
pedantic prince, and their own pride deterred them from writing 
* " The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry," vol i., p. 337. 
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in English. By way of compromise, James encouraged them to . 
write in Latin — a, language in which he pretended to be highly 
proficient. This is a claim which can hardly be disputed when 
we remember the fact that George Buchanan, the most renowned 
Latinist of the day, was his tutor. The effect of James's influence 
on literature, though somewhat indirect, was soon manifest, 
and writers reverted to the use of Latin in preference to the 
vernacular, which was a prevalent custom in the preceding 
century much lamented by those early writers who did so 
much for the advancement of national literature. As an author, 
James became known at an early age, his first work, entitled 
^*The Divine Art of Poesie," being published in 1584, when he 
was nineteen years of age. At twenty-five he wrote " Poetical 
Exercises at Vacant Hours," which, though not of the first order, 
is far from commonplace. Indeed, it might be said of his 
poetical writings generally, that if they do not exhibit great 
merit they are more free from censure or questionable taste 
than any of his prose writings. For instance, if we take his 
" Demonologie," which was published in 1597, it is evident 
that it was thrust upon his subjects with an ostentation and 
show of learning which are usually absent in writings of real 
merit; but a still more formidable objection might be made 
against it. In his early life he assumed a very pronounced 
attitude towards witchcraft, which was an unreasonable an- 
tagonism, to say the least of it. His treatise was obviously 
written with the view of justifying the severity he had exercised 
against those who were accused of it. Nor can much be said 
in defence of the wisdom of the statesmen with whom he was 
surrounded, since he was able to induce them to pass a law 
against witchcraft as a heinous crime which ought to be punished 
by death of the most cruel kind. Moreover, the mere fact that 
this law disgraced the English Statute Book for more than a 
century does not reflect much credit on James's royal successors 
or their political administrators. The King's intolerance and 
despotism, however, were not exclusively confined to witchcraft, 
for after he ascended the English throne he caused Bartholomew 
Legate and Edward Wightman, two of his subjects, to be burned 
for heresy, the one at Smithfield, the other at Lichfield, and 
for comparatively trifling offences. Legate held the doctrines 
of Manes, a Persian philosopher, who taught that there were 
two supreme principles in the universe — viz., Zig/i^ and Z>ark- 
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ness^ the former being the source of all good^ and the latter the 
author of all evil; while Wightman maintained that he was the 
prophet referred to in Deuteronomy xviii. With respect to 
King James's prose writings, there is no doubt but " Basilicon 
Doron" is his most important work, and, like " Demonologie," 
was written for purposes of the greatest political significance. 
It was addressed to his dearest son and natural successor, 
Prince Henry, who, however, did not live to carry its precepts 
into execution, but although this was the case it did not become 
a dead letter in the monarchical fortunes of the British nation. 
The specific object of the treatise was to show his son " his 
duty towards God as a Christian, his duty in his office as a 
king, and how to behave himself in indifferent things." The 
work was written with an apparent sincerity and pedantic 
affectation, which too frequently carries conviction when a 
sounder philosophy fails, and the result was that it was not 
long before it was regarded as the supreme authority on the 
prerogatives of a king in relation to his subjects. " Basilicon 
Doron " perhaps exercised a more powerful influence than any 
work that had yet been written in promoting the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings, which was so dear to the heart of 
several of the Steuart line. The difficulty of finding a reasonable 
excuse for James writing such a book as " Basilicon Doron " is 
vastly increased when it is remembered that he was the pupil of 
George Buchanan, whose entire intellectual sympathies were 
opposed to such views. Indeed, Buchanan's learned political 
treatise, " De Jure Regni " was written specially for James's 
guidance, and was designed to show what a King of Scots 
should be in order to command the respect and obedience of 
his subjects. As far as King James VI. was concerned, how- 
ever, the work failed in its object, and while he regarded 
Buchanan as a great and overmastering intellect with whom it 
would not have been safe to enter into controversy, it does not 
appear that he was much influenced in his political views by his 
distinguished master and tutor, especially in his later years. 

WM. MILWRAITH. 



THE RAUCLE TONGUE OF BURNS. 

11. 



WE have been highly gratified by the number of letters, 
critical and otherwise, which reached us after the pub- 
lication of the first article in last year's Chronicle^ the 
contents of which, taken along with the diverse localities from 
which they were addressed, have convinced us that public 
interest in the subject is as engrossing as it is wide-spread. 
With regard to some of the suggestions submitted, we take 
this 9pportunity of explaining that it is only with the more 
obscure words and phrases that we profess to deal, and not 
with those which we have reason to know are still more or less 
in common use throughout the West Country. Most of the 
omissions pointed out are thus, we hope, satisfactorily accounted 
for. " Brooses," for instance, mentioned by one correspondent, 
we considered had been widely enough advertised already by 
Andrew Lang's refreshing gloss to the effect that it was " broth '^ 
the Auld Farmer had in his mind when complimenting Maggie 
on her pith and speed. There can, of course, be no broth 
without "broo," and barley is quite as essential for the real 
Scottish compound. Yet the Cockney must tread warily. 
" Broo " has no plural that we ever heard of, and " barley-broo'* 
or "bree" is a bird of quite different feather. If he wants 
to know what "broo" really is, we cannot do better than 
advise him to puzzle out the meaning of the old Scots proverb, 
" Fry stanes wi' butter an' the broo will be guid." We have 
again and again come across the assertion (leaders being scarcer 
than followers) that the wedding-race, or "broose," was from 
the church to the bride's home. It is perhaps quite sufficient 
to say that it was not the Scottish custom to be married in 
church. We have conversed with at least a score of old men 
who had "ridden the broose" in their youth, and they all 
agreed in locating the course between the bride's home (where 
the ceremony almost invariably took place) and the house over 
which she was in future to preside as mistress. To be first 
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there was a post of honour conferring certain privileges for the 
•day, which every " swankey " present did his best to secure. 

" Then afF they a* set, galloping, galloping, 
Legs and arms a-walloping, walloping, 
Deil tak' the hindmost, quo' Duncan M'Alipin, 
Laird o' Tullybenjo." 

Another correspondent considers " rigwoodie " to be the ancient 
" ridgewoodie " which was passed over the back of the ox or 
horse to hold the " draught-woodies " in position, and was con- 
sequently semi-circular in shape. A " rigwoodie hag," in the 
light of this explanation, would therefore mean an old witch, 
wizened, and bent nearly double. A farmer obligingly gives an 
addendum to " stake," in the Second Epistle to Lapraik. An 
older arrangement than the post with the travelling ring, he says, 
was in the form of two stakes or posts, from four to fivQ feet in 
height, driven into the ground at the head of the " buiss " far 
enough apart to accommodate the cow's neck, but too harrow 
to allow the withdrawal of the head and horns. When the 
neck was got into position, a rope or bar was drawn across 
the upper ends of the posts to prevent withdrawal in an upward 
direction. That the "stake" meant the ordinary method of 
securing the cows in the b)n-e is clear from the following couplet 
in the Fete Champetre: — 

** Cauld Boreas, wi* his boisterous crew, 
Were bound to stakes like kye, man." 

To all and sundry who have favoured us with critical com- 
munications we can only say that the Poet himself is the final 
court of appeal ; hence the best corrective to wrong interpre- 
tation is a study of the glossaries of the Kilmarnock and 
Edinburgh editions, for it is only when a word is not to be 
found therein that any difference of opinion is admissible. 
Our newspaper critic, who complained of our assertion that 
" city populations were a negligible quantity " in the examina- 
tion of such a subject, we beg to assure that it was city-bred 
men and women whom we meant. Only those who have an 
intimate knowledge of rural life and manners can appreciate to 
the full the language, references, and imagery of Bums; yet 
we know that many such are to be found in cities and towns 
whose youthful impressions are kept evergreen by refreshing 
draughts from the perennial fountain of Scottish poetry and song. 

To the examples which we culled from the Kilmarnock 
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Edition, perhaps one or two more might have been added. 
^* Blellum," which occurs in Tain O^Shanter, and also in the 
Epistles to M^'Math and Creech^ though perhaps then in common 
use, was a Bums importation into the literary vernacular. 
The adjectives wont to be prefixed to it by Kate differentiate 
between it and " skellum," which means a knave or designedly 
bad fellow. " Skelpie-limmer " occurs only in Halloween, 
The Poet himself gives, " a technical term in female scolding," 
as the translation. We have never heard the whole term used, 
though " limmer " we have heard scores of times, and always 
in the sense indicated by the Poet, which appears to be akin 
to the title he conferred upon Jamie Richmond. From the 
context, colour is given to the opinion that "skelpie" is 
almost synonymous with " gilpie," a young giddy-headed girl. 
"Snick -drawing," which Bums gives as "trick -contriving," 
still survives in "sneck- drawer," which means a dishonest, 
crafty person. " Shore," which occurs frequently in the text, 
we have never once heard used in Ayrshire in any of the 
senses indicated by the Poet. " To offer, to threaten," is his 
own gloss of the word, though it would appear there is room 
enough for several shades of meaning between 

" Lang, Patronage, wi' rod o' aim, 
Has shor'd the Kirk's undoin'," 

and 

" He shor'd them Dainty Davie 
O' boot that night." 

^* Jirt," in the Second Epistle to Lapraik^ we take to be the 

modem " chirt," to squeeze, or force through a small opening 

— a meaning which differs somewhat from the Poet's rendering, 

" a jerk." We have heard " yert," however, used to convey 

the idea of jerking. " Fleg," which occurs in the same poem, 

and also in the Election Ballculs^ he does not condescend upon. 

In the former instance it evidently means a kick or blow ; 

but in the latter, if the idea of kicking is present at all, it is 

transmuted into the motion of the legs in mounting a horse. 

"Bickering brattle," which occurs in The Mouse, does not 

appear in the Burns Glossary. " Brattle," however, is given 

as a short, hurried race, while " bickering " will best be 

understood by referring to the root-word in Death and Doctor 

Hornbook — 

** Leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker." 
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" leroe," from the Celtic " oe," a grandchild, the Poet himself 
interprets, and so saves the enquirer a world of trouble. It is 
to be regretted that so few of the cheaper editions contain the 
Kilmarnock and Edinburgh Glossaries, as many needless dis- 
cussions would thereby be prevented. They can, however, be 
procured with Scott Douglas's Kilmarnock Edition, and the 
Shilling Edition of the same, issued in 1896 by the same 
publishers.* 

Resuming our investigation at the point at which we left 
off last year, the Edinburgh Edition of 1787 claims our atten- 
tion, and the first thing that strikes us is the pains the Poet 
took to render every word of his compositions intelligible to 
the more extensive and diversified audience he was now called 
upon to address. Scarce a Doric obscurity was omitted from 
his revised Glossary, and so full and accurate is it that the 
average Scottish reader needs no further assistance, even at 
the present day. To hammer out to tenuity this material 
would be supererogation on our part, if not something worse. 
We will therefore confine ourselves for the most part to the few 
words and phrases on which his Glossary is either altogether 
silent or which are in themselves ambiguous when welded in 
compounds and combinations. 

** I wad be kittle to be misleared," 

which occurs in Death and Doctor Hornbook^ is not so difficult 
to understand as the hyper-critics wish to make it. " Kittle " 
here means, apt or likely, though in 

" Corbies and clergy are a shot right kittle," 

of the Twa Brigs, the meaning is, ticklish or difficult. " Kuittle," 
to tickle, formerly referred to, is quite a different word. 
" Misleared " is a compound whose base is " lear " or learning, 
and may be construed literally as, untaught or uncivilised; 
more freely as, badly educated or ill-bred. The passage angli- 
cised would therefore run, " I would be likely to be boorish or 
ill-bred." Further on in the same poem we have 

** Whase wife*s twa nieves were scarce weel-bred," 
as Death feared his would be if the brandishing of the "whittle" 
were carried too far. " Cheeks o' branks " were the wooden 
side-pieces of the old branks or bitless bridle. The " calf-ward " 
of Johnny Ged was the church-yard, the grass in which was 

* D. Brown & Coy., Kilmarnock. 
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generally a perquisite of the sexton, though it was occasionally 
claimed by the parish minister. " Gimmer-pets " evidently 
proved a stumbling-block to Mr. Corbett, who hazarded the 
following : — 

** A country squire had got the bots, 
Or windy cholic in his guts : 
His only son with Hornbook plots 

To breed disaster ; 
By gift of two small cottage lots^ 
He's now the master." 

If we are to understand "lots" in the auctioneer sense, Mr, 
Corbett is entitled to admiration for his agility in jumping the 
difficulty; but if the " two-acres-and-a-cow " idea is intended, 
he has tripped most grievously. The term "pets" is still 
applied to the few sheep reared on a farm devoted to dairying 
or the rearing of cattle. A " gimmer " is a two-year old female 
sheep, which becomes a "ewe" after lambing; before lambs 
lose their first fleece they are called " hogs " ; while the term 
^* wedder " or " wether " is applicable only to castrated lambs. 
^* Gimmer-pets " are therefore hand-reared ewe-lambs under 
two years. For " curmurrin " Mr. Corbett might have gone to 
Bums himself, who gives it, not as " windy colic," but in less 
serious nomenclature as a " murmuring, slight, rumbling noise." 
" Through," rhyming with " enough " in the Twa Brigs, which 
Bums translates, " to go on with, to make out," we have never 
heard used in Ayrshire. In The Ordifiation, the opening 
couplet, 

" Kilmarnock wabsters, fidge and claw, 
An' pour your creeshie nations," 

has given rise to considerable speculation. " Nations " is used 
in the same sense \n To a Louse, where the meaning is more 
apparent — 

" There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 
In shoals and nations." 

" Wabster " or weaver is still used by farmers and farm-labourers 
as a term of contempt or reproach applicable to every one 
ignorant of agricultural operations or unskilful in their perform- 
ance ; hence the suggestive affirmatives in the first line and the 
expressive adjective in the second. " Creeshie nations " refers 
to the greasy crowds or detachments issuing from the various 
workshops and hunting to the Laigh Kirk to secure pokvts* o^l 
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vantage as spectators. " Horn for horn," in The Haggis^ is 
a contracted reference to the homspoons which were then in 
universal use among the peasantry. It means more, however, 
than appears upon the surface. It is not so very long ago 
since the practice of eating out of a common dish was given 
up in rural A)n-shire, and we believe it still survives in the more 
remote districts. The writer has repeatedly seen the servants 
at a farm-house supping porridge out of a large wooden or 
earthenware basin placed in the centre of the table and flanked 
by two bowls of milk, which were also common property. 
Potatoes and broth were usually served in the same way, and 
if the text is closely studied it will be found that no exception 
was made when haggis appeared in the menu, 

. . . . " they stretch and strive, 
Deil tak the hindmost, on they drive." 

" Skinking," in the same poem, is so familiar as the supposed 
test-word between the Edinburgh and London editions that 
little remark is necessary. " Skink " is in some districts still in 
use to designate thin, fusionless soup, but that the derivative 
" skinking " was transformed into " stinking " only in the London 
edition was conclusively refuted by Mr. Barclay Murdoch in 
his able and exhaustive article on the Edinburgh edition which 
appeared in the fourth issue of the Chronicle (January, 1895). 
To catalogue the London as the " Stinking Edition " is there- 
fore a misnomer. " Shill " in 

** The westlan wind blaws loud and shill," 

is the old Saxon form of "shrill." It occurs in two other 
instances to be found in Again Rejoicing Nature and Up in 
the Morning, " Hauver-meal bannock," (more a quotation 
than a Bumsism), survives in the English word, haversack, 
the bag or sack for the oats or com. " Hauver-meal " is con- 
sequently, oatmeal. "Doudl'd," in the same composition, 
evidently means, dandled, but as most frequently used in Ayr- 
shire it has a second meaning altogether different. At country 
" kirns " or harvest-homes, when no musical instrument can be 
procured, the company " doudle " or syllable the dance tunes . 
in chorus as they reel and set to each other. But perhaps 
even in the first sense it is connected with the hummed tune 
which usually accompanied the dandling. " Tassie " is a term 
still used in auctioneers* catalogues for cups and goblets.. 
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"Fecket," a vest or waistcoat, (according to Jamieson for 
underwear), is now obsolete in Ayrshire, at least we have never 
heard it. " Brent," in John Afiderson^ my joe^ means smooth 
or free of wrinkles. It does not appear in Bums's Glossary, 
nor is it now in common use. Some authorities translate it, 
high or steep, but that is a quality of the forehead which old 
age would tend to emphasise rather than obliterate. " Fey " 
and " skyrin,'' which both occur in Tke Battle of Sherra Moor, 
are not used elsewhere. The first evidently means, predestined 
to death according to the context, though we have heard it 
used to designate a fatuous or eccentric person; the second 
refers to the showy colours of the tartan — 

" But had ye seen the philibegs, 
And skyrin tartan trews, man." 

The term " brankie," m 

** Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 
Whare hae ye been sae brankie, O," 

is a very obscure one. It seems to be a synonym for " sprush," 
spruce or smart, which Bums uses twice ; but some authorities 
consider it connected with " branks," the ancient bridle ; if so, 
it may be taken to mean, spirited, requiring restraint. The 
line in Tam Glen^ 

** In poortith I might mak a fen'," 

has sometimes been quoted as a puzzle, though it ought to be 
comprehensible by the average Scotsman. " Poortith " is, of 
course, poverty, and "mak a fen\" make an attempt to live 
comfortably. " He's a fennie ane " is quite common in Kyx- 
shire to express the resources of a clever, pushing man. In the 
lyrical trifle, John^ Come kiss mt now, we have 

" And some will hause in ither's arms," 

that is, embrace. " Hause," the throat or neck, is still familiar 
in the expression, "pap o' the hause," the common designation 
of the epiglottis in Scotland. " Neckin' " is a popular S5nionym 
in Ajnrshire for courting. In Does Haughty Gaul, " clout " is 
sometimes misprinted "claut," which is meaningless in the 
particular connection. "Clout" is a patch; "claut" means, 
to scrape together, and secondarily, what is scraped together, 
as in 

** A gleib o' Ian,' a claut o' gear, 
Was left me by my auntie, Tam." 
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The instrument used for scraping mud or muck together is 
also called a " claut." Willie Wastle is a good specimen of 
the " raucle tongue " throughout, from which we have already 
selected specimens. " Linkumdoddie " is generally supposed 
to be a fictitious name, but we have a distinct recollection of 
a ruined holding being pointed out to us as the veritable abode 
of Willie when driving some years ago between Biggar and 
Crook Inn. The dramatis personcB are said to have been an 
old couple, neighbours of Bums when he first went to Ellisland. 
" Hein-shin'd " in 

" She's bow-hough'd, she's hein-shin'd," 

has been the subject of much commentary — some advocating 
" hen-shin'd," others " haim or hem-shin'd " ; that is, bent out- 
wards and meeting at the ankles, like the " haims or hems " of 
a horse's "brecham" or collar. "Hen-taed" we have heard 
applied to tumed-in toes, but we have never heard any of the 
foregoing terms applied to the shin-bones. It might have been 

thought that 

** Could stown a due wi' onybody" 

was obvious enough as one of Willie's characteristics, but on 
more than one occasion we have been appealed to for a trans- 
lation. "Stown" is stolen, and "clue" is a ball of yam. 
Weavers as well as tailors of the ancient type were credited 
with a propensity for " cabbage " when they got the chance. 

This brings us to the end of the Edinburgh Edition. The 
two-volume editions of 1793 and 1794 contain few additions 
requiring comment. " Teen," chagrin or vexation, which occurs 
in the Petition of Bruar Water ^ is found in Chaucer, who uses 
it in a similar sense. Passing on to the posthumous editions, 
"wons," which Burns uses twice, is also an old Saxon word 
found in Chaucer, meaning, dwells. "Dyvor,"a bankrupt, is 
still an Ajo-shire term of reproach ; " rief randies," thieving 
beggars or tramps, also survives in part at least, " randy " being 
still quite a household word for a badly-behaved member of 
the female sex, but never of the male so far as our experience 
goes. " Ramgunshoch " occurs only in Had I the Wyte, 

. " For our ramgunshoch, glum goodman, 
Is o'er ayont the water," 

where it evidently is synonymous with " crabbit " or surly. In 
" The laird was a widdiefu', bleerit knurl, 
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we have two old Scots words, the latter of which is still in 
common use to express anything that is dwarfed or ill-grown. 
" Widdie " or " woodie " is a green withe or sapling. " As 
thrawn as a woodie," and 

" Thraw the woodie, when it's green, 
Between three and thirteen," 

are two Scots proverbs often quoted. " Widdiefu' " may there- 
fore mean, " thrawn " or obdurate, though it is understood by 
some as synonymous with " rig -woodie," deserving of the 

gallows. 

** Sic hauns as you sud ne'er be faiket," 

has been the cause of much difference among the doctors. 
Robert Chambers suggested " sic hauns as yours^^ as a way 
out of the difficulty, setting down "faiket" as "folded," to 
complete the sense. This amended reading is neither admis- 
sible nor necessary. " Haun " is still a common term in Ayr- 
shire for a man or woman, much in the same way as " hand '' 
when speaking of the operatives in a factory. "He's a droll 
haun," " she's an awfu' haun," are heard in Ayrshire every 
day. Bums gives no hint as to what he meant by " faiket," 
but reasoning from " defalked " or " defaiket," which Cuth- 
bertson quotes from an old Kilmarnock manuscript, in which 
it means, subtracted or taken away from, the word seems to 
mean, spared or let off easily. A free translation of the line 
would therefore be : — Such able men as you should never be 
allowed to lapse into indolence. " Raploch," coarse, which 
also occurs in the Second Epistle to Davie, is an adjectival use 
of the substantive which was used to designate the rough cloth 
made from the coarsest of the wool. 

" Goavin, as if led by branks," 

is part of Burns's description of his own behaviour in On Dining 
with Lord Daer, " Goavin," staring stupidly, is in everyday 
use yet. The allusion to the branks is a humorous comparison 
between his air of embarrassment and the uncertain gait of 
a horse encumbered with the old, clumsy bridle. 

" I throw the wee stools o'er the mickle," 

in the Address to the Toothache, means that in his frenzy he 
attacked the furniture and tossed the small stools over the 
large ones. We have heard some ludicrous translatiot\s» <^1n5ks& 
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passage, and in no illustration have we ever seen the hero 
depicted in the act of smashing the furniture. " Lippened/*" 
in To Dr, Biacklock^ trusted or relied upon, is still a household 
word all over Scotland. " Collieshangie," a tumult or uproar, 
is compounded of "collie" and "shangie" or "shangan," a tin 
can or other resonant article tied to the tail of a dog when 
it is desired that he take a bee-line for home. " Cardandie,"" 
another Ayrshire word for an uproar, is doubtless a corruption 
of " Kirkdandie," the annual fair at which place was the 
Donnybrook of the West Country in the olden time. " Kintra- 
cooser," a led stallion, is specially cutting in the humorous 
satire in which it occurs. " Crocks," in the Twa Herds — 

** Wha will tent the waifs and crocks " — 

signifies old or diseased sheep. " Flewit," a " skelp " or sharp 
blow, which occurs in the Trimming Epistle^ is also used by 
Allan Ramsay, but we have never heard it used in Ayrshire^ 
*^ Feck " means, value or profit, in 
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Gied ye a' baith gear and meal ; 
E'en mony a plack and mony a peck, 
Ye ken yoursel's, for little feck " ; 

but as it occurs in the Holy Fair — 

" Ye, for my sake, hae gi'en the feck 
Of a' the ten comman's 

A screed some day " — 

it means, the greater part or the majority, in which sense it is^ 
an everyday word in Ayrshire. " The feck o't " or " the maist 
feck o't" is in universal use to express the larger quantity 
or number. " Gairs " is just gores, a feminine mystery in 
dressmaking ; " jimps " and " jirkinet," which both occur in the 
same lyric {My Lord a- Hunting)^ refer to female articles of 
attire. The former is, stays or corsets ; the latter (the diminu- 
tive of jerkin), a sort of boddice or jacket. " Thiggan," from 
the obsolete word " thigger," a beggar, is another of the numer- 
ous specimens of old Scots to be found in the Address of 
Beelzebub — 

** If the wives and dirty brats 
Come thiggan at your doors an' yetts." 

The word " puke " in the line — 

** Like a swine to puke and wallow," 
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which occurs in the Epistle to John Kennedy y is not to be con- 
founded with " pouk," to pluck, in Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
In the former instance it means, to vomit, as in Shakspeare — 

** Mewling and puking in his nurse's arms," 

but the word is now rarely used in Ayrshire as an alternative 
for ** spew." Bums uses the word " wallow " in the English 
sense, as in this quotation, and also as a pure Scots word 
meaning, according to Jamieson, to wither or fade. Scott- 
Douglas remarks that the line in Jhe Soldier's Return^ — 
"Syne pale like ony lily," appears in one MS. — "Syne wallow't 
like a lily." "What care I in riches to wallow," from Tarn 
Glen, is understood in either sense according to the leanings 
of the reader. In the Epistle to Major Logan, we find, 

" The witching, curs'd, delicious blinkers, 
Hae put me hyte." 

Jamieson says " blinker " is a lively engaging girl, but, as we 

pointed out in our first article, in the Cloaciniad Come cowe ffie, 

we have, 

**Wasna Wattie a blinker," 

which seems to intimate that it was a general term of reproach, 
" Hyte," angry or mad, is from the Saxon hete, hatred or indig- 
nation. We have never heard the word used, "gaen gyte" 
being the popular designation for lunacy or madness. " Grien," 
to long for or desire earnestly, is still in common use. 

* ' Griens for the fishes and loaves " 

will be found in the second Election Ballad, and "troggin" 
(pedlar's wares) in the fourth, derived from " trogger," akin to 
troker or trekker, a hawker or pedlar. 

D. M'NAUGHT. 




STEVENSON ON BURNS. 



A SKETCH. 



IT/^HEN Robert Louis Stevenson was yet a young man of 
V? twenty- five summers he engaged to write for the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica " an article on Burns. He 
wrote the article and was paid for his work, but it was never 
printed in the Encyclopaedia. The editor considered the 
article too violent a departure from the traditional and accepted 
estimate of Burns. What change the article may have under- 
gone meantime is not known generally, if known at all. What 
is well known is that Stevenson was scarcely second to Pope 
as a rewriter, emendator, and pin-point polisher of his compo- 
sitions. However, the article as it appeared afterwards in the 
CornhUl Magazine and in the volume of collected Essays 
entitled " Familiar Studies of Men and Books," has ceased to 
be a stranger. Its reception when published did not satisfy 
Stevenson. In it he had purposely aimed a blow at Burns- 
olatry, and found for result that he had missed his mark and 
aroused a devil. From the premises of Stevenson certain 
other writers concluded that Burns was essentially a bad man. 
Stevenson, in a critical preface to the book of essays men- 
tioned, bravely resisted the attempt to identify him with such 
doctrine. Whatever character the article bears, it is still 
true, as W. E. Henley has remarked, that " the preferences of 
Stevenson were with Rab Mossgiel." Had the article only 
aroused the many lovers and the few haters of Burns to a 
grimmer party defiance, Stevenson could well have viewed the 
result with magnanimity and a Bohemian chuckle. But to be 
reckoned leader in what he regarded as gross fanaticism was 
not to be suffered in silence, and led him, on the republication 
of the article, to write a preface in which scathing chastisement 
is served on his critics, and in which, also, a few popular 
" class '* infirmities are severely handled. In all this, how- 
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ever, the elements of failure inherent in his article on Burns 
are intensified rather than corrected. To rewrite an essay 
before printing it was easy for Stevenson, but to rewrite a 
printed essay that had obviously failed in its purpose was too 
much for him, and he chose the less dignified method of 
seeming to stand boldly where footing was left him, cracking 
his whip — his weapon is not an edged one — ^while retreating 
from untenable positions. The word failure has been used. 
Was other result possible ? Stevenson had dealt with Bums's 
"feet of clay" because Carlyle had executed his "head of 
gold." The impossibility of reaching a man's character 
through his faults was clear to Carlyle, and ought also to 
have been clear to Stevenson. The process of deducting the 
sum of a man's vices from the sum of his virtues to find his 
character is never satisfactory in its result. It errs not so 
much in implying that character is the difference between 
the virtuous and the vicious as in assuming that vices and 
virtues that can thus be tabulated are the true exponents of 
character. Burns saw deeper than this, and maintained that 

** What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 

What beneficent light is emitted from both Bums and Stevenson 
is of the nature of transmuted heat. What is dark and unlovely 
in both is due to derangement or failure of the transmuting 
process. The fact of one man showing a larger residue of 
untransmuted raw material than another is not conclusive that 
his character is worse, so long as the original volume of raw 
material peculiar to each remains unreckoned with and the 
obstacles to transmutation remain ungauged. "Then at the 
balance let's be mute." The feeble, slim, hectic, angular 
Stevenson never felt in its strength the tumult of passion that 
heaved and rocked and hissed against the inner citadel of the 
man Burns. We cannot acquit Stevenson of both of two 
things — of every motive to be unfair and of ineptitude to deal 
justly by Burns. 

The offensive element common to both the article and the 
critical preface is not Stevenson's smack-lip exposure of Burns's 
faults and failings, but his exaggerated statement of them ; his 
tone of unbending superiority ; and his purposeful exclusion — 
not so much from his study as from his constructive thought 
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— of every kind of evidence that would have conducted him 
to a conclusion differing from a foregone one. The writing 
is original, and may be replete with "style" for aught the 
present writer knows or cares to know ; but error expressed 
with correct grammatical accidence and hterary grace is still 
error. His teaching is as little redolent of the true Burns as 
of the true Jean Armour. Burns is said to have had no love 
for Jean, and Jean no love for Burns : their marriage had no 
root in nature, though prior to it Jean was the mother of four 
children of whom Burns was father ; Bums^s disloyalty to Jean 
both before and after marriage is fully insisted upon ; and, to 
balance matters, Jean's disloyalty to Burns becomes a special 
creation. The fact of Bums graduating for Bedlam on the 
miscarriage of "the lines" in 1786, and though from their first 
intimacy onward Jean's love and will and destiny were those 
of Burns matter not to Stevenson, who stoutly maintains that 
the marriage was an error on the part of Burns due to a mis- 
calculation of his moral strength. Bums is a Don Juan, 
except where the character associated with that name does 
not suit the writer's purpose ; Jean is a facile, empty-headed 
girl, because the preface says so. After their marriage, every 
light in the soul of Burns, one after another, takes fright at 
Jean and leaps forth from its altar into blackness and extinc- 
tion, whither Burns follows at greater leisure. Were the 
picture as true as the painter of it was gawkish, human emotion 
would require new channels and men be found weeping 
through their ears. But Nature teems with compensations. 
A glance at this awful picture suggests a glance at another, 
which we may call its correlative : — A man sits in darkness or 
in dimmest light; he is sick and vomits; a physician analyses; 
finds the discharged matter to be imperishable as Tam o' Shanter 
or Scots Wha Hae^ or that cry of humanity, A MarHs a Man. 
A rather strange picture, it may be said. Yes, but darkness 
breeds strange things. But, dropping metaphor, Stevenson 
has not told us why the feelings of Burns's heart, in which 
those fled mental lights originated, did not depart and become 
extinct during his life. Loveable and courageous as Stevenson 
is, he did not, and now cannot, tell us that. It were too 
cynical to suggest that he took to manufacturing scarecrows 
because he thought such a business might prove lucrative. 
The following letter, if carefully read, will throw some light on 
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this point. It was written by Stevenson on his being informed 
of the unsuitability of his article for the pages of the Encyclo- 
paedia. It is strangely pathetic and curiously characteristic, 
and bears the date 8th June, 1876 : — 

** I suppose you are perfectly right in saying there was a want of 
•enthusiasm about the article. To say truth, I had, I fancy, an exaggerated 
idea of the gravity of an Encyclopaedia and wished to give mere bones, and 
to make no statements that should seem even warm. And perhaps, also, 
I may have a little latent cynicism which comes out when I am at work. 
I believe you are right in saying I had not said enough of what is highest 
and best in him. Such a topic is disheartening ; the clay feet are easier 
dealt with than the golden head." 

Let every reader of this letter, who has not already considered, 
consider now how difficult is the writing of good biography. 
To surmount the difficulty involved in the moods of the person 
whose character is being delineated is an achievement nowhere 
to be found in the article to which the above letter refers ; to 
surmount the difficulty involved in the moods of the person 
■delineating that character is an achievement still higher, and, 
as the letter shows, Stevenson had made no effort to reach 
it. Burns practised the Pauline art of being all things to all 
men ; and by a too sinister clutching at the things Burns was 
to some men, Stevenson has missed the real Burns and has 
caught instead a scarecrow with Kyle-made breeches. His 
Jean Armour is equally unreal. She is not the blythe, true- 
hearted, thrush-throated, springy-stepped maid of Mauchline, 
who, in a life drama with ill-composed prologue, acted with 
^eal and fidelity the part of exemplary mother, woman, and 
wife, but a heartless, soul-less, short-gowned something, that 
unconsciously hunted down into darkness the soul of our best- 
loved fellow countryman. 

In the recently published " Life of Stevenson," written by 
his cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour, many claims are entered in 
his favour which may be disputed. Other claims put forward 
therein will be ungrudgingly allowed. The root and pith of 
Stevenson are genuinely Scottish, and this is likely to preserve 
his memory green amongst us. Another trait, however — his 
attractive personality — cannot continue to influence Scotsmen 
strongly after the present generation has followed him hence, 
when his title to remembrance will rest on his written works. 
His memory is, however, in good keeping, though the haste 
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and ardour shown by H. B. Baildon and others to make him 
instantly and perennially famous is not reassuring. 

JAMES GORDON. 

The following extract may interest your readers if they 
have not seen the book, " Robert Louis Stevenson," by 
H. B. Baildon :-— 

** Here, too, must we subscribe to one of Stevenson's main contentions 
that Bums's marriage with Jean Armour, if a generous action, was none 
the less an error. Whether Burns ever met the woman who could have 
saved him from himself and his circumstances is highly doubtful ; but 
whoever it was, it was not the facile and yet, at one time, disloyal Jean. 
The woman to save Bums must have united refinement with tact and 
devotion, and sufficient intellect to help him in directing his genius (which 
flagged more from want of guidance and suggestion than from real decay), 
and with strength of purpose to keep him true to his better resolutions. 
Had such a woman existed, would she have married Burns ? To a woman 
nurtured in delicacy and refinement would not the coarseness of the ex- 
ploughman, with his retinue of ex-mistresses and bastard children, have 
been more revolting than the poet himself was attractive. A poet is a poet 
only in his exalted moments ; an exciseman, an ex-ploughman, is an excise- 
man, an ex-ploughman, most of the twenty-four hours." (Pp. 89-90.) 

It is always possible to run counter to Carlyle and even to 
Burns himself on the wisdom of the latter's marriage with 
Jean Armour; but that the position can never be assumed 
without grave peril is clear from the above passage. To plant 
a Chilian araucaria beside a British oak expecting that the 
latter will thereby become a Mediterranean pine, has no basis 
in nature and no antecedent in history to recommend it. 
After her marriage with him, Jean lived and suffered with 
Burns while he lived, and revered his memory after his death. 
It is by no means clear, on the other hand, that the hypo- 
thetical person here prescribed as a suitable wife for Bums 
would have accomplished any one of these things. Besides, 
if necessitation exists at all in human relations it is stronger in 
moral obligation than elsewhere; stronger in the humane 
instinct that led Burns to marry Jean Armour than in the frail 
critical submission signed Stevenson as executor and Baildon 
as witness. 

J. G. 
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To show how delightfully varied is the view from the Burns 
Chair of Moral Philosophy, we quote the anti- climax from 
Henley's essay. (Pp. 291-92.) 

** The conclusion is obvious. The Novelist turned Critic is still the 
Novelist. Consciously or not, he (Stevenson) develops preferences, for, 
consciously or not, he must still create. Stevenson's preferences were 
with Rab Mossgiel. And the result was a grave — but not, I hope, a 
lasting — injustice to an excellent and very womanly woman and a model 
wife." [Ed.] 



AFTER A CENTURY. 

Is he forgotten ? Ask the Scot sojourning 

In torrid zone, or 'mid the Arctic snows ; 
Ask the lone exile whose sad heart is turning 

To the dear mother land at life's dark close. 

Ask the grim soldier, weary vigil keeping — 
The sailor, wrestling with the ocean's power — 

The mother watching by her infant sleeping — 
The lover, wandering forth at gloaming's hour. 

Ask ! And the answer comes, perchance unspoken ; 

With smiles or tears 'tis given, and understood 
The golden harp of sympathy, unbroken, 

Responds with every string the master's mood. 

Forgotten ! Nay, while seasons run their courses, 

While generations pass, and centuries roll. 
His living words shall reach the hidden sources 

That make all men one kin from pole to pole. 

Janet A. M'Culloch, Wolverhampton. 



■ THE 

PROPOSED BURNS LECTURESHIP. 



AT the annual meeting of the Burns Federation, held in the 
Windsor Hotel, Glasgow, on 27th June, 1901, Mr. William 
Freeland, on being called upon to report progress in the 
matter of his scheme for a Burns Lectureship said : — 

** Your desire will, no doubt, be to learn whether there is anything 
new to communicate regarding the proposal to found a Lectureship in the 
name of the National Bard, for the teaching of Scottish Language, Litera- 
ture, and History, in the University of Glasgow or elsewhere. As there 
may be a few gentlemen present who are not well acquainted with the 
genesis of the idea, perhaps you will permit me to indulge in a brief recapi- 
tulation. Let me say then that the scheme originated in the Bridgeton 
Bums Club, and is the authentic flower of its constitution, wherein the 
good seed was sown thirty-one years ago. Being a member and ex-president 
of the club, I am enabled to say that our funds, which now amount to 
a considerable sum, have been carefully husbanded for educational and 
academic purposes. But we were not therefore prevented from contri- 
buting towards the erection of much Burns statuary. At length, however, 
it occurred to one of our oldest and most experienced members (Rev. 
William Leggatt) that the time had come when some change should be 
made in the method of honouring the memory of the Poet. This, it was 
seen, could very well be done by linking his name to some national and 
patriotic interest. Bums loved his country, its history and its song- 
literature — all three of which were to him a perpetual fountain of inspir- 
ation. Well, we found in the constitution of our club the living germ of 
our dream. Let us, we said, connect the name of Bums in some way with 
the subjects which were to him the breath and soul of his higher life. The 
result was the idea of a Lectureship, if not a Chair. I had the privilege of 
laying the matter before the Federation at Mauchline, and then of expound- 
ing it at Dumfries. Having at that meeting considered the question, the 
Federation unanimously resolved to adopt it as one coming properly within 
the range of their policy. Captain Sneddon, our secretary, then sounded 
various clubs on the subject, and received no unfavourable reply, though 
some clubs required time to consider the question. We have reason to 
hope that they are not neglecting it. In certain cases handsome contri- 
butions were promised, and our expectation is that sooner or later this 
grand purpose of the Federation will be realised. It might be asked — 
though I do trust that nobody will hazard the question — whether enough 
has not been done in memory of Bums. So extraordinary a query would 



I piesuDie, draw forCh the prompt and emphalic response that oui highest 
services lo the Poet remain unfiilfilied^that is to saj', if our love Tor Bums 
is a genuine passion, and not a piece of theatricality and self-glotificalion. 




Mr. Williani t-rieland. 



As you already know, the sum we^require is a mere liagalelle — only ^5000 
— which 100 of our clubs [could procure by inducing their membeis and 
friends to subscribe ^^50 in shillings or other 
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small. My profound personal regret is that I cannot myself pour out the 
whole sum in a gentle stream of sovereigns. The position last year was 
that the people having heartily responded to the call for subscriptions to 
the patriotic funds in connection with the war in South Africa, could 
hardly be expected to lend us any particular assistance. Now, sir, what 
of the present year ? I regret to say that my report is not of a too cheering 
order. Last year, as you may remember, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was compelled to increase certain forms of taxation. He found it neces- 
sary to raise the income tax, the duty on the * national nectar,* and the 
price of the ' divine weed.' I am very sorry — no doubt we are all sorry — 
that the Chancellor should this year find himself in a worse predicament. 
But the Government needs money, the Chancellor is bound to procure it, 
and the country is bound to supply it. For that purpose a further rise on 
the income tax was inevitable ; but as we are all patriots we shall pay 
the extra call with a genial grin, and bear it. (Laughter.) Personally, 
I sincerely lament that I have not a hundred times more to pay than my 
present share, for that would mean, as I may elegantly say, * an income 
according.* Then there is the sugar duty, which is likely to make the 
babies cry out, make the mothers moan, and the fathers blast somebody 
or something. Last year, as you will remember, there was a coal crisis 
which, while pressing execrably hard upon consumers, put vast sums into 
the treasuries of the coal owners. This year there is also a coal crisis of 
a different kind, which. has produced a mighty lot of noise of not a very 
dignified order. Now, gentlemen, don't imagine that these things are not 
pat to the occasion. I have mentioned them for the purpose of warning 
you that our scheme will probably have to wait a little longer than most of 
us had anticipated. Even passionate lovers of Bums cannot well afford to 
contribute a succession of sums in times of national trouble, and little did 
our Poet himself imagine that his name would come to be mixed up with 
the stringency of British taxation 105 years after his death. But although 
our most earnest desires may be baffled for a time, the purpose we have in 
view is the issue of a living idea, and is bound to conquer in the long-run, 
by the aid of whatever men or means. It surely cannot be thought for 
a moment that the proper treatment of Scottish language and literature, 
and of Scottish history can be much longer neglected in Scottish Univer- 
sities. The whole question is ripening towards fruition. In December 
last the Dundee Advertiser wrote heartily in support of the Federation's 
plan of campaign in urging upon the clubs their grandest and perhaps final 
form of duty in crowning the memory of the National Bard. But the 
Advertiser did more. It addressed three comprehensive questions to 
a number of Professors and others, whose replies form a singularly inter- 
esting body of learned opinion, approving the institution of Scottish 
Lectureships or Chairs, and indicating in what manner the various subjects 
might be treated in the Universities. It is not necessary that I should give 
an analysis of the letters, but I may express the hope that Mr. M 'Naught, 
our editor, will be able to reproduce them in the number of the Bums 
Chronicle for 25th January, 1902, I should like to recall a curious forecast 
which was made by a writer in the Glasgow Herald last year, and to which 
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I referred in my statement at the last annual meeting of the Federation. 
That forecast was to the effect that ' Mr. Carnegie meant to do something 
solid and permaaent for Scottish literature and history.' Nobody then 
knew anything about Mr. Carnegie's real intentions, so that the recent 
announcement of his magnificent donation of ;^2, 000,000 to the Scottish 
Universities came upon us with a pleasing shock of surprise. The annual 
income from these millions will be something over ;^ 100,000. How this 
income is to be utilised has not, of course, been finally determined. It 
appears, however, that one half will be expended in strengthening the 
Scottish Universities in the Faculties of Science and Medicine, in History, 
Modern Languages, and Literature, until they shall be as strong as the 
Universities of Germany and the United States. Then, as to the other 
half, the probability is that it will be at least partly expended in the paying 
of ordinary class fees of Scottish students, female as well as male. But 
there is a third purpose. In the event of there being any surplus income, 
it may be used for the purpose of extending lectureships, if not also evening 
classes outside the Universities. Again, last year, as you will remember, 
I remarked, partly, of course, in jest, that as we had a number of million- 
aires in Scotland, *it might not be a bad thing to get up a competition 
amongst them for the honour of contributing the few harmless necessary 
pounds we require.' Does it not look as if Mr. Carnegie had read the 
Chronicles report, and, in the downright American style, at once resolved 
to anticipate all competitors? (Applause.) At all events, he has done it ; 
so that our home-made millionaires have lost the chance of winning the 
one incomparable honour of their lives. It is the old story. Near dwellers 
are not always far-seers — they are rather short-sighted. Here, for instance, 
is a University built upon a hill — Gilmorehill I call it — which like Scottish 
Universities has been starving for a little money, and the millionaires down 
in the City don't see it. But quietly hither comes a man from a distance 
of 3000 miles, and without fuss lays down upon the counter, so to speak, 
a cheque for ;^2,ooo,ooOj and says, ' There you are ; let me see what you 
can do with that little sum for your academic redemption.' (Applause.) 
Well,, sir, we shall see. My own belief is that Mr. Carnegie's plan includes 
the very scheme of the Burns Federation for the institution of Lectureships, 
if not even Chairs, to deal with Scottish Language, Literature, and History. 
I sincerely hope it does. But I hope, on the other hand, that wo shall not 
relax our efforts to persuade the Burns Clubs that it is their duty to insti- 
tute at least one Lectureship in the name of the Poet whom they profess to 
love and adore." (Applause.) 

A committee was appointed to watch over the matter and 
take what steps might be deemed desirable in furtherance of 
the object in view. 

The delegates afterwards partook of luncheon in the 
"Windsor" — Provost Mackay presiding, and Capt. Sneddon 
officiating as croupier. 
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The following is the correspondence referred to by Mr. 
Freeland, which appeared in the Dundee Advertiser between 
January 14 and February 20, 1901 : — 

IMPORTANT LETTERS. 

In furtherance of the proposal under consideration by the 
Burns Clubs to give the Scots Language and Literature a 
special place in the Universities, we have invited opinions 
from a number of gentlemen whose title to be heard will 
instantly be recognised. 

The points suggested for consideration were : — 

1. Do the Scottish Language and Literature afford scope 
for academic treatment at the hands of a Professor or 
Lecturer ? 

2. Should Scottish History and Antiquities be conjoined 
with the study of Scottish Language and Literature ? 

3. If a Lectureship were founded, should a regular 
Lecturer be appointed to deliver Lecturers and teach classes 
in one of our Universities ? Or would it be well to establish 
a Lectureship which should be held by a different Lecturer 
each year? 



From Professor Saintsbury, Chair of Rhetoric and English Literature, 

Edinburgh University, 

The subject of your letter is of so much importance that, at this the 
very busiest time of the year, I hardly feel able to treat it as it deserves. 
I made some reference to it in the graduation address at this University 
three years ago, and since then I have often considered it. As to your 
three questions, there can be no doubt about the answer to the first. 
Scottish language and literature most certainly afford scope for academic 
treatment, and might well receive it more fully than they do at present, 
though in Edinburgh, at least, we by no means neglect them. To the 
second I should feel inclined to reply that, though " History and Antiqui- 
ties " are inseparably connected with *' Language and Literature," I do not 
think that they could be well treated together in a single course, or even, 
perhaps, by the same person. The third is a question not merely much 
more difficult to answer, but hardly admitting of any single reply without 
a good many conditions and provisos. If the arrangements of the Scottish 
Universities were like those of Oxford and Cambridge, where the Chairs, 
though they may assist, cannot possibly hamper the smooth running of the 
curriculum, there could be no difficulty in the matter. But as it is 
apparently an understood thing that every Scottish Chair has to be made 
directly subservient to graduation, the multiplication of Chairs and Courses 
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(the latter frequently optional) often introduces great difficulties in practical 
working, especially in reference to examinations. And, unfortunately, the- 
sj^tem has been so recently re-arranged that there seems to be no immediate 
chances of adjusting it afresh. 

I think it not impossible that in this particular instance a very desirable 
object could be attained without fatal entanglement : but, as I have said 
above, I cannot at present dwell at length on the means. 



From Mr. G. W. Prothero, formerly Professor of History in the 

University of Edinburgh. 

I think — I. That the Scottish Language and Literature afford, if 
treated both from the literary and the philological point of view, ample 
scope for academic treatment by a Professor or Lecturer. 

2. That Scottish History and Antiquities should not be conjoined, at 
least not on equal terms, with Scottish Language and Literature ; for 
either of these is enough to occupy the attention of one academic teacher. 
A Professor who attempts both will inevitably devote himself mainly to one 
subject, at the expense of the other. No one can properly study or teach 
the language and literature of any country without also studying its history 
and antiquities, but it does not follow that the latter should be recognised 
subjects of his Professorship. If you want to get the Language and 
Literature properly taught you had better not bind your Professor to teach 
also Scottish History and Antiquities, but leave him free to study the latter 
and to introduce them into his lectures so far as may be necessary and no 
more. By loading him with both subjects you will run a great risk of 
having neither subject properly dealt with. Therefore stick to one or the 
other. 

3. The best results in academic teaching are, I believe, obtained by 
permanent appointments. Yearly appointments may produce brilliant 
occasional lectures, but inevitably lead to rather superficial results and 
unsystematic methods. No man who holds office for a year only can start 
or maintain a " school," say, of literature or philology ; he can at most 
give hints or suggest ideas, and it is impossible to make the teaching of a 
succession of teachers continuous or really effective. Nor can such a 
teacher be expected to take so much interest in his work as one who can 
look forward to a long period of work, in which he can develop himself 
and his methods together. On the other hand, there is, of course, the 
danger in life appointments that you may appoint an inferior man, or that 
a man who begins well may, from a variety of reasons, become lazy or 
ineffective. The best way, I believe, is to appoint for a term of years, say 
five or seven, with full power to terminate a Professor's tenure at the fixed 
time if he is or becomes inefficient, or to prolong it indefinitely if you 
find you have got hold of the right man. 



From Professor Lodge, Chair of History, Edinburgh University. 

I am in favour of the multiplication of teachers in Scottish Universities, 
especially for the Honour students, for whom inadequate ^rovvsvo^v^^NsssR 
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made. I should therefore welcome the appointment of a Lecturer on 
Scottish Languages and Literature, whose course should be recognised pro 
tanto as an Honours course in Group F (English). But I do not think that 
the subject should be taught as an alternative subject for the ordinary 
-degree. 



From Professor Lawson, Chair of English Literature, 
St. Andrews University. 

In framing your queries on this subject you have inadvertently over- 
looked the fact that at present in the Scottish Universities Scottish 
Language and Literature are studied in connection with English Language 
and Literature. Both in historic exposition of periods of literature and in 
detailed examination of separate works Scottish and English poets and 
prose-writers are considered in the same way. 

The institution of a Chair or Lectureship would not stimulate special 
study so well as the foundation of annual or biennial prizes in all the 
Universities, or, for that matter, as the foundation of one annual inter- 
University prize. Prizes for the special study of Scottish Language and 
Literature might be given in connection with the several English classes, 
and for the study of Scottish History and Antiquities in connection with 
the history classes already existing. 

This course, I believe, would not only encourage distinctively Scottish 
scholarship, but it would foster it as part of a wider discipline. It would 
also be a cheaper method of attaining the end in view. The sum required 
annually to pay one Lecturer for one University would provide prizes of 
sufficient value for all the Scottish Universities. 

If a Chair were to be founded or a Lectureship instituted, the Professor 
or Lecturer would be at a great disadvantage until an Ordinance could be 
passed making Scottish Language and Literature a department of study 
for graduation in Arts. He would simply be a teacher at large. Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Celtic, and Modem Greek are at present recognised under 
Language and Literature, but the Scottish tongue is not. 



From Professor Grierson, Chair of English Literature, 

University of Aberdeen. 

With regard to the question of a Lectureship in Scottish Language 
and Literature, I should like in the first place to point out that the subjects 
are not so entirely overlooked in the Scottish Universities as seems to be 
thought. The Ordinance which instituted the Chair I now hold prescribes 
that it shall be part of the Professor's work to lecture on Scottish Vernacular 
Literature. These are not the exact words, but they are to the above 
effect. In Edinburgh I believe the present Lecturer on the English 
Language devotes considerable attention to the Scottish Dialects and 
Literature. 
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Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that English Literature and the 
English Language (especially when English is made to include Scottish) 
constitute far too large a field of study to be adequately treated by any one 
man. The great want of the Scottish Universities is a supply of lecturers 
to deal particularly with special parts of the colossal subjects which are 
entrusted in their entirety to individual professors. Every American 
University has from twelve to a score of lecturers on English Language 
and Literature, each giving special courses. It would undoubtedly, there- 
fore, be a great boon to any of the Scottish Universities to have a Lecture- 
ship devoted to one or both of the subjects referred to. The lecturer 
should, I think, be a regular teacher appointed for five years at a time. 
A regular lecturer, appointed for five years or more, could also prosecute 
research in his subject. The lectures should be open to all students and 
to the public, and attendance on them might be made compulsory for 
candidates for honours in English (Language and Literature). I do not 
think that the subjects of History and Antiquities should be united with 
those of Language and Literature. The subject would be far too large. 
It would either be treated superficially or some portion of it would be 
dropped by each lecturer. 

There should be in every Scottish University a Lecturer on Scottish 
Language and Literature, and also one on Scottish History and Anti« 
quities. 



From Dr. W. W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

Before any such scheme is considered, it is necessary to consider what 
is meant by such terms as **The Scottish Language" or the "Scottish 
Dialects." 

No one can be in a position to understand these terms until he has 
carefully read and mastered the contents of the standard essay on the 
subject, viz. : — " On the Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland," 
by Dr. Murray, editor of the New English Dictionary, published in 1873. 
It is by far the best work on the subject. 

It will then appear that such terms as " The Scottish Language " or 
**The Scottish Dialect" are wholly misleading," though "Scottish Dialects," 
in the plural, is more intelligible. 

There is no Scottish language in the strict geographical sense. The 
** Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland," to use a more careful 
phrase, is neither a language nor a complete dialect ; it is part of a dialect 
or language. What is really meant is that the dialect, or dialects, of the 
southern part of Scotland belong to a great and most important portion or 
variety of what is technically known as the English language. This variety 
is usually called by scholars "Northumbrian English," or "Northern 
English." It includes much more than South Scotland, namely, the folk- 
language of Northumberland and other Northern English counties north 
of the Humber. The Northumbrian dialect extends from Aberdeen to 
Doi\caster ; it is not the Tweed, but the Humber, that marks it off from 
the Midland English. The language of Barbour is almost identical with. 
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that of the Yorkshireman Richard Hampole, and with that of the remark- 
able old poem entitled Cursor Mundt, 

It would be disastrous if all the results of modem scholarship were to 
be either ignored or opposed by a scheme that failed to include the works 
of Hampole or the ** Wars of Alexander." If the question should arise as 
to the importance of "The Language and Literature of Northumbria," 
then I should at once reply that it is deserving of the highest efforts of the 
greatest minds. 

I may add that all '* Northumbrian English" is included (i) in the 
great New English Dictionary, which excludes, however, words that are 
now considered merely dialectal ; and (2) in the English Dialect Dictionary, 
which is supplemental to the former. I may add that a popular sketch 
of the three main English dialects is given in my eighteen-penny Primer 
of English Philology (pp. 10-15). 



From Mr. G. Gregory Smith, Lecturer in Rhetoric and English 
Literature, University of Edinburgh ; General Editor, Scottish 
Text Society. 

1. There can be no doubt that the *' Scottish Language and Literature 
afford scope for academic treatment at the hands of a Professor or Lecturer." 
Experience has shown that such treatment is possible, and that its develop- 
ment is necessary. In the University of Edinburgh the Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature devotes portions of his Ordinary Course to an histo- 
rical and critical account of the leading Early and Middle Scots poets, and 
prescribes exercises on the work of special writers. In my Honours Course 
on Old and Middle English I endeavour, within the narrow limits of a 
section of 50 lectures, to give a systematic outline of the development of 
Early and Middle Scots, with particular reference to the problems of dialect 
and external influence. Candidates for Honours in English this year are 
required to show knowledge of the Kingis Quair, Henryson, Dunbar, 
Gavin Douglas, and the Complayiit of Scotlande. I mention these facts, 
as it is frequently stated, even in well-informed quarters, that the scientific 
study of Scots is absolutely neglected in Scottish Universities. 

2. I am strongly of opinion that the teaching of Scottish History and 
Antiquities should not be conjoined, in the same person, with that of 
Literature and Language. Each group is sufficiently large and important 
for separate treatment. If Scots be handicapped at present by the con- 
junction of other literary and philological subjects, it would be placed at 
a greater disadvantage in association with the more alien matters of political 
and antiquarian history. This consideration does not, of course, affect the 
question whether a knowledge of both groups should be required from 
University candidates. 

3. I am also of opinion that the proposed appointment should not be an 
annual one, if by that we are to understand that a different lecturer is to 
be chosen each year. Courses by separate lecturers may be of great value, 
but the academic disadvantages of such a plan quite outweigh the useful- 
ness of the most brilliant individual effort. The systematic and scientific 
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treatment of the subject is impossible. Lectures, or short sets of lectures, 
however excellent or however dilettante, will take the form of essays on 
the lecturers' pet subjects. These, if printed, might be of literary value 
to the specialist, in the way that Anglia^ or Englische Studien^ or the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society are valuable, but they could not be 
said to be a serious contribution to the academic study of the subject ; and 
I doubt whether we can expect to find, even in future conditions of more 
advanced scholarship, a sufficient supply of experts to do the honours of 
such an annual festival. A University Senatus might find it a harder task 
to stalk a Scottish philologer than a Gifford lecturer. 

It should be kept in mind that the success of the generous proposal 
will be attained only by framing the practical arrangements in strict con- 
formity with the scientific and academic needs of the time. We shall 
never lack individual appreciations of our national poets, whether from 
London or from Kilmarnock, or the enthusiasms of the amateur who has 
convinced himself that Scots is a French dialect. Scotland has for more 
than a century shown a strong bias to the study of its language and litera- 
ture, but most of her endeavours — from the magnificent Club collections to 
humbler private ventures — give evidence of aptitude rather than of scholarly 
experience. There has been in recent years an awakening interest in our 
Northern speech in the Universities of Germany and America, and in 
England. In Scotland we have not done as much, despite the efforts of 
our Universities and the labours of the Scottish Text Society. I take this 
proposal to be an expression of a patriotic desire not only that we are not 
to lag behind other countries, but that we should assist to realise for the 
study of Scots its proper place in the perspective of European scholarship. 



From Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

With reference to your interesting inquiry, I am of opinion that in one 
of the Scots Universities, say Edinburgh, there ought to be a scholar and, 
if possible, a Professor who would give his whole time to the study — first, 
of the Scots Language as it was written, for instance, by Sir David Lyndsay ; 
of Scots History, showing the development of the nation ; and of Scots 
Art, especially that distinctive form of architecture which embodies the ideas 
of our people. 



From Mr. Andrew Lang. 

As I do not know to what extent Scots History, Literature, and 
Language are treated by the existing Professors in these branches, I fear 
I cannot answer your questions. But it is plain that till these studies are 
made part of the examination for degrees, &c., no students, or very few, 
would attend lectures on them. 

A yearly lectureship would, I think, be useless. 

A Scotch Professor of Modern History, or of English Literature, can 
of course take in Scotch subjects if he likes. But unless they pay in 
examinations, of course he won't. 
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From Mr. George Eyre Todd, writer on Scottish Historical Subjects. 

Sir, — There can be little question, in the mind of any student of our 
Scottish Literature and ancient tongue, of the advantages which would accrue 
to the nation from a lectureship on these subjects. The whole of a noble old 
literature is gradually being forgotten for lack of attention being directed to 
it, and the lamentable state of popular knowledge as to what is really 
the **auld Scottis tongue" can be partly measured by the fearful and 
wonderful attempts made by some writers to reproduce it. Anything 
which would direct attention in an educated way to such wells of Scottish 
undefiled as Barbour's Bruce and Henryson's lest anient of Cresseid would 
do an infinite service to Scotland. If any man thinks he *' thoroughly 
understands " Scottish, it may interest him to ascertain how long it takes 
him to write out an accurate translation of any single stanza of King 
James's ChrisCs Kirk on the Greeny even with Jamieson's Dictionary at 
his elbow. 

Almost the same thing has to be said about Scottish History and 
Antiquities. It is simply astonishing, lamentable to discover, how little 
Scottish, or even fair British, History is taught in the modern primary 
schools of Scotland. What is taught is really English history from an 
English point of view, both of early and recent times. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the average Scotsman of to-day knows so little of the 
thrilling and dramatic past of his own country. While he probably can 
tell all about Magna Charta and the Wars of the Roses, he would be some- 
what at a loss to state, oflfhand, Comyn's claim to the Scottish Crown or 
the real reason for the Douglas wars. 

If it were for no more than the sake of reviving and popularising a real 
knowledge of Scottish History and Literature, it would be easy to make 
out a strong case for the foundation of a University lectureship. But there 
is more than this. 

From the academic point of view it is necessary to show the educational 
value of the study advocated. This might easily be done at length ; but 
I shall only draw attention to two points. A knowledge of the Northern 
or Scottish Division of early English throws as valuable a light upon the 
origin and development of modern English as a knowledge of the middle 
or more southern division does. To a Scotsman, with the lingering instinct 
for the fine distinctions of his hereditary tongue, it throws much more. 
Exactly the same thing may be said of Scottish History as a handbook for 
the teaching of the philosophy or general movements of history. To a 
Scotchman, for instance, the reigns of James IV. and V. and Queen Mary 
afford a more vivid and pregnant illustration than any descriptions of 
foreign events can of the great spiritual movement known in its various 
manifestations as the Renaissance and the Reformation. As for Scottish 
Literature from the academic point of view, it is enough to recall the fact 
that the student who is not familiar with the great poetic outburst of the 
reign of James IV. — the verse of Henryson, Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas — 
is only partly equipped for the study of the outbur>t in England which 
followed it, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
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The two studies — of Scotch Language and Literature, and of Scottish 
History and Antiquities — might very fitly, I consider, be united under one 
lectureship. Scottish poetry in particular, in each of its eras, forms an 
exact reflection of the national history of its period, and cannot properly 
be studied without a knowledge of that history. Scottish History, on the 
other hand, again and again finds its most pregnant records and illustra- 
trations in the national poetry. And the development of the language was, 
of course, linked at every step with the historic relations and development 
of the country. 

The point as to whether a lectureship, if founded, should be entrusted 
to one man for life, or should be a yearly or biennial appointment, is, 
I should say, a matter of practical utility, to be decided according to the 
experience of the particular University Court under which the foundation 
was placed. 



To the Editor of the Dunaee Advertiser, 

13th February, 1901. 

Sir, — I have observed, with much interest, the discussion in your 
columns of the question of the institution of a Chair, or Lectureship, of 
Scottish Language and Literature in the Scottish Universities. The editors 
of the various collections of the Scottish Clubs — the Maitland, Bannatyne, 
Wodrow, &c. — and the more recent Text Society, have done much towards 
the preservation of valuable historical and literary remains; but the 
Universities cannot be said to have done anything worth mentioning in 
the way of a scientific study of a subject which, as the national custodiers 
of history and guardians of literature, should be their special care. We 
have, annually, exuberant demonstrations of perfervid nationality in Saint 
Andrew's dinners and " nichts wi' Bums "; but we see little corresponding 
enthusiasm for saving from oblivion the language which Burns made the 
vehicle of some of the finest lyrics in the world, and for assigning their 
proper place in the history of literature to the men who used it — such as 
Barbour, James I. , Henryson, Dunbar, Lyndsay, Knox, and others who 
might be named. Professor Skeat, in a letter to your paper, states that 
"there is no Scottish language in the strict geographical sense"; but 
whether we call it ** Scottish," or, as Professor Skeat seems to prefer, 
** Northumbrian English," the mere -geographical limits of the region in 
which the language has been spoken and written do not affect the fact that 
such a language has existed from the dawn of literature in Britain, and had 
a literature of its own- rich, varied, expressive— and has been associated 
specially with Scottish writers and the events of Scottish history. There 
can be no doubt that this language affords an ample field for the study and 
research of Professors, or lecturers, chosen to trace its developments, to 
expound its characteristics, and illustrate its literature. The share of their 
attention given to it by certain of the Professors of English Language and 
Literature (notably, I believe, in Edinburgh and Aberdeen), while showing 
their just sense of its importance, is not — cannot be — commensui:«.l^ -^^^^ 
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the amount of time and study necessary for the treatment it should receive 
as a special branch of education in every Scottish University. It would 
be a mistake to entrust to one man the two departments of '* Language and 
Literature" and of " History and Antiquities." Each of these is enough 
to occupy the whole attention and teaching time of a single professor or 
lecturer. To found a new Professorship involves difficulties — financial and 
academic — which are obstructive ; but a Lectureship, tenable for, say, five 
years, with a salary of ;f 300, need not be unattainable in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh at least, il all the diners- out on the 30th November and the 
25th January would combine their resources for this patriotic end. The 
subject might be worked into an " option " for graduation ; but even if it 
could not, a University exists for other ends than graduation, and is bound 
to meet the wants and foster the taste of those who love learning and letters 
for their own sake, apart from all calculations of their material value. — 
Yours, &c., R. Herbert Story. 



Sir, — Principal Story's excellent letter suggests to me that I might 
now make the more definite proposals to which I referred before. Dr. 
Story's estimate of ;^300 a year, as the sum to be provided, will, I think, 
be pretty generally approved ; and this means, roughly (for it will not do 
to expect more from fees than the covering of class expenses, &c.), a capital 
sum of ;^io,ooo. If we are to quadruple this for the four Universities, we 
are not very likely to get it — not to mention certain other difficulties which 
will occur to the ingenious. To establish the Lectureship in one University 
only would be invidious, and, I would suppose, unpopular. 

But ;^ 1 0,000 for one Lectureship would not be very difficult to raise ; 
and I think that the requirements of the case would, at anyrate for a time, 
be perfectly well met by the establishment of an " itinerant " Lecturer, 
who would visit each University during one year of his four years' term. 
The Honours Course — and it would be an Honours subject— is practically 
now less than four years, so that each Honours student would be enabled 
to take it during his residence, while others would have their choice at 
short intervals. The appointments would be made either by an Inter- 
University Committee or by each University Court in turn over a cycle of 
sixteen years. 

I have not overlooked some objections which may be made, but I will 

not anticipate them. — I am, &c., 

George Saintsbury. 
2 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh, 

Feb. 19, 1 901. 



THE DISPUTED ODE. 



If this enquiry is of comparatively little intrinsic importance, it derives 
value from incidental questions, such as the composition of ** Scots wha 
hae,'* touched upon en passant y and also for the light it throws upon 
editorial methods. — [Ed.] 

IN the course of a paper upon "Burns's Ode for Washington's 
Birthday" in the Burns Chronicle for 1900, one of the 
minor issues raised was the identity of the poem referred 
to by Burns as '* my Ode " in one of his letters to Capt. Patrick 
Miller, yr. of Dalswinton. Only two of these letters concern 
the present enquiry. The first in order of publication is the 
Poet's reply to an offer of an engagement to contribute to 
The Morning Chronicle, On Miller's representation, Mr. Perry, 
proprietor of that journal, "very spiritedly made the Poet a 
handsome offer of an annual stipend for the exercise of his 
talents in his newspaper." Burns replied to Perry's offer in 
the above-mentioned letter to Miller. The sentence just 
quoted is from a note by Cromek, who first published the 
letter (hereafter called the Cromek letter) as follows : — 

** Dumfries, Nov. 1794. 

** Dear Sir, — Your offer is indeed truly generous, and most sincerely 
do I thank you for it ; but in my present situation, I find that I dare not 
accept it. You well know my political sentiments ; and were I an insular 
individual, unconnected with a wife and a family of children, with the most 
fervid enthusiasm I would have volunteered my sei-vices. I then could and 
would have despised all consequences that might have ensued. 

** My prospect in the Excise is something ; at least, it is, encumbered 
as I am with the welfare, the very existence, of near half-a-score of help- 
less individuals, what I dare not sport with. 

* * In the mean time, they are most welcome to my Ode ; only, let 
them insert it as a thing they have met with by accident and unknown 
to me. Nay, if Mr. Perry, whose honor, after your character of him 
I cannot doubt ; if he will give me an address and channel by which any- 
thing will come safe from those spies with which he may be certain that 
his correspondence is beset, I will now and then send him any bagatelle 
that I may write. In the present hurry of Europe, nothing but news and 
politics will be regarded ; but against the days of peace, which Heaven 
send soon, my little assistance may perhaps fill up an idle columa oC 
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a newspaper. I have long had it in my head to try my hand in the way 
of little prose essays, which I propose sending into the world through the 
medium of some newspaper ; and should these be worth his while, to these 
Mr. Perry shall be welcome ; and all my reward shall be, his treating me 
with his paper, which, by the bye, to any body who has the least relish for 
wit, is a high treat indeed. — With the most grateful esteem, I am ever, 
Dear Sir, &c." 

The above contains every word given by Cromek. The 
whole letter is quoted for a purpose, although the latter part 
of it is not strictly pertinent to the subject now in hand — viz., 
the Ode to which Burns alluded as " my Ode " near the begin- 
ning of the third paragraph. Reading the letter carefully over, 
it seems compact, perfectly coherent, and to come to a natural 
close. Although without explanation or hesitation Cromek 
ascribes the letter to November, 1794, a question has arisen 
as to his authority for so doing. He gives no information 
upon the point, upon the manner in which the letter came 
into his possession for publication, or in which he procured 
a copy of it, and he makes neither statement nor guess regard- 
ing the ode Burns had in view. He merely prints the letter 
with the place and date of its writing set down in the most 
absolute manner. Whatever it may be now, the date was not 
a matter of speculation and argument to Cromek. In the 
article in the Burns Chronicle for 1900, accordingly, the posi- 
tion was taken up that " my Ode " was not, as had generally 
been supposed, "Scots wha hae," but the "Ode for Washington's 
Birthday.'' 

The second letter to Captain Miller, in the order of pub- 
lication (hereafter called the Cunningham letter), was first 
printed, in 1834, by Cunningham. It is as follows : — 

" Dear Sir, — The following Ode is on a subject which I know you 
by no means regard with indifference. 

* O Liberty, 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day.' 

" It does me so much good to meet with a man whose honest bosom 
glows with the generous enthusiasm, the heroic daring of liberty, that 
I could not forbear sending you a composition of my own on the subject, 
which I really think is in my best manner. — I have the honour to be," &c. 

Cunningham moved in a queerly mysterious manner. He 
enters the letter (vii. 210) as No. ccxxvii., but makes no men- 
tion of " Scots wha hae " either in connection with it or in the 
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appended note. The letter is undated, and no explanation 
is offered for placing it immediately after one to the Earl of 
Buchan, dated "Dumfries, 12 January, 1794.'' Only in the 
index is a date suggested and the precious Ode indicated. 
The entry reads : — 

" To Captain Miller, 1794, with * Bruce's address to his 
troops.'" 

In his edition of 1840 Cunningham is yet more mysterious, 
and he hides plain facts in the loosest of English. At the 
head of a facsimile reproduction of the letter, these words are 
printed — " Fac Simile of the original letter to Captain Miller 
of Dalswinton, accompanying the Ode of * Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled.'" No date is given. On a separate sheet, these : 
" Fac Simile of * Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled' taken from 
the original in the possession of Robert Wallace of Kelly, 
Esq., M.P." Thereupon follows in the handwriting of Burns: — 
" Ode — Bruce's address to his troops at Bannockburn — Tune 
Lewis Gordon — ." Notwithstanding this, Cunningham speaks 
in one passage of an " exact fac-simile of the * improved ' 
version of this immortal ode," although he had previously 
(108) said — '*The simplicity and vigour of this most heroic 
of modern lyrics were injured by lengthening the fourth line of 
each verse to suit the air of Lewie Gordon'' 

At p. 477, away from the facsimilia, Cunningham says : — 
** The original ode in question is now where it ought to be, 
in the hands of Robert Wallace, Esq. of Kelly, M.P. for 
Greenock," and adds — " The original ode is accompanied by 
the following letter of the Poet," which is again given undated. 
It is, moreover, printed away from the dated letter to the 
Earl of Buchan which is given at p. 730. Even the index is 
blundered. Cunningham there places the letter between 
ccxlii. and ccxliii. and yet numbers it " ccxlii. — Dalswinton — 
To Captain Miller, Enclosing * Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled." 
The above passage, in which Cunningham says that the ode 
is accompanied by the letter, is the only veiled hint he gives 
that the letter and the ode form one manuscript. 

It is doubtful if a more muddled specimen of editing exists 
throughout the whole range of Burns literature — and that is 
saying much. In one passage the letter accompanies the ode ; 
in another it encloses the ode ; we turn to the facsimilia and 
get no light. Letter and ode might, so far as appearances 9;o^ 
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have been separate documents. Cunningham says not one 
word of the ode being written on the back of the letter. He 
actually appears to have exercised his ingenuity in order to 
avoid a clear and simple statement that Bums is to be con- 
strued literally, and that the ode really does follow the letter 
upon the same sheet of paper. 

He says, furthermore, that the version of the Ode sent 
Miller is the " improved," whereas it is, as he knew and most 
inconsistently indicates, the mangled version, containing the 
variations " Or to glorious victorie," " Ekiward ! chains and 
slaverie," " Traitor, coward, turn and flee," " Caledonian ! on 
wi' me," " But they shall, they shall be free," and ** Forward, 
let us do or die." The composition of " Scots wha hae " and 
the successive forms it assumed are commented upon below. 
Meantime, it may be noted that Cunningham, himself never 
fastidiously veracious — witness his story of Highland Mary, 
and his made-up account of Burns's death and of the condition 
of Dumfries at the time — refers what he calls Syme's " legend " 
to the regions of romance. As to the date of the letter to 
Miller, the only evidence adduced so far is the hypothetical 
ascription of it to 1794, in Cunningham's Index — not a place 
to look for authoritative testimony. 

When Dr. Hately VVaddell published his edition of Bums, 
he supplied no leading through the Cunningham thicket ; he 
wanders, rather, deeper into the brake. When publishing the 
letter, he makes no mention of Cunningham. He places under 
the address the words relating to the ode and date, within 
brackets, thus — [Enclosing copy of ** Scots wha hae "] [1793 
or 1794]. The latter alternative means that, after due con- 
sideration of Cunningham, Dr. Waddell did not see his way 
to accept the date given in his predecessor's index. At the 
end of the letter the reverend editor prints this newspaper 
cutting : — 

[" At a sale of old manuscripts and books in London lately the follow- 
ing lot was included : — Robert Bums's ode, * Bruce's Address to his Troops 
at Bannockbum.' — Tune, 'Lewie Gordon.' The autograph manuscript of 
this poem is written on two sides of a letter addressed to Captain Miller, 
Dalswinton. This precious relic of the great Scottish poet is framed and 
glazed, and enclosed in a handsome mahogany case : it went for ;f 12, and 
was purchased by Mr. Robert Thallon, who immediately drew a cheque 
for the amount, and was congratulated by the auctioneer on his obtaining 
so great a bargain. — Newspaper Notice, 1868. "J 
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All the evidence a reader yet has that the ode is written on 
the letter is that of an innominate newspaper, which he may 
be inclined to balance against Dr. WaddelFs use of the word 
" enclosing." As to the date, Cunningham's index is pushed 
aside by Dr. WaddelFs doubt. Behind his alternative — that 
is, and an unnamed newspaper — Cunningham, as a straight- 
forward and reliable witness, wholly disappears. 

Regarding the Cromek letter. Dr. Waddell accepts the 
date without hesitation, "Dumfries, Nov., 1794." Of the 
two letters to Miller, he says that " The * Ode ' referred to in 
both letters is, no doubt, also one and the same — viz., * Bruce's 
Address' — for which the author seems to have been anxious 
to secure publicity, knowing its value ; but which, through the 
delay or pottering stupidity of editors, he was doomed never 
to see." From this it appears that Dr. Waddell was not aware 
of the publication of " Scots wha hae " in The Morning 
Chronicle in May, 1794. That the odes referred to in the 
two Miller letters are '* also one and the same " is a mere 
surmise. 

It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that, like all 
other editors prior to 1873, Waddell knew nothing of the 
Washington Ode in its complete form. All that he had seen 
was the rough fragment of it sent Mrs. Dunlop in June, 1794. 
The ode, as we now have it, was not given to the world in its 
finished form — if it be finished — until 1873. Apart from that, 
and in the second place. Dr. Waddell's ignorance of the 
publication of ** Scots wha hae " in The Morning Chronicle 
demolishes his argument that the two letters refer to the same 
ode. For if towards the close of 1793 or beginning of 1794, 
Burns sent Miller a copy of the mangled or " Lewie Gordon " 
version of ** Bruce' s Address," and it was published in May, 
he could not again have made Perry welcome to it in the 
following November, the date accepted by Dr. Waddell. 
Assuming the November date to stand, the allusion in the 
Cromek letter must, accordingly, have been to another ode — 
the " Ode for Washington's Birthday." 

In such unsettled condition the matter stood until, a few 
years after the emergence of the Washington Ode into daylight 
in 1873, Scott-Douglas appeared as an editor of Burns, first 
with his Kilmarnock and then with his Edinburgh six-volume 
edition. It may, however, be well, before g^ivxi^ i\«>icv^x^ \.<:i 
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give the salient points in the histories of the two odes. The 
mass of editorial opinion is against Syme's accuracy anent the 
composition of " Scots wha hae." He says Bums actually 
gave birth to it in a thunderstom on Kenmure, and on ist or 
2nd August, 1793, "produced me the following address of 
Bruce to his troops, and gave me a copy for Dalzell." It is 
unfortunate that Currie only gives the first line of " Scots 
wha hae," as apparently quoted by Syme, and refers for the 
rest to iv. 125, where we certainly do not get such early 
version as might have been supplied to Syme and Dalzell, but 
the later version, mangled on the instigation of Thomson. 

Syme's date, however, is generally, if not unanimously, 
rejected in favour of 31st August, as fixed by Bums when 
writing Thomson. " The two statements," say the Centenary 
editors, '* are irreconcilable." There is no necessity for any 
such sharp discrimination between them. Burns wrote 
Thomson, with the ode, in September — ist September, accord- 
ing to Scott-Douglas — and says that it was written " in my 
yesternight's evening walk." A little reflection joins the two 
dates together — there is only a month between them — and 
obliterates the discrepancy between Syme and Burns. There 
is nothing against Syme's statement that Burns conceived the 
ode on Kenmure and gave him and Dalzell copies of the 
first rough draft. The note of the Centenary editors (iii. 
474) is as mazy as Cunningham's, but for anything known to 
the contrary, the Locker-Lampson manuscript, which they 
give in reduced facsimile, and which (iii. 151) Scott-Douglas 
prints, may be one of the above two copies of the ode in its 
first form. All that is known of this manuscript is that Mr. 
Frederick Locker bought it at a sale in 1861. Scott- Douglas 
calls it " the earliest conception of this herioc effusion," and 
the " first draft of the famous ode, undoubtedly penned on 
31st August, 1793." A moment's thought might have led him 
to see that, if the first draft was written on 31st August, the 
more finished and now universally-accepted form of the poem 
(Scott-Douglas iii. 149), could not have been written on the 
same evening and sent to Thomson on the following day. 

Putting the editorial confusion aside, the development of 
** Scots wha hae " may now be traced. There is, I repeat, no 
ground for calling Syme in question. It seems reasonable 
that, inspired by a Galloway thunderstorm, Burns should have 
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committed "Scots wha hae " to paper on reaching home^ 
either in the Locker-Lampson or some cognate form, and 
made copies for Syme and Dalzell. In the course of August,^ 
he improved upon it, and in both Scott-Douglas and the 
Centenary edition the ode is given in what the former calls 
its " world-approved " form, from the MS. at Brechin Castle, 
the only holograph copy known to exist. This is the version 
sent Thomson in September. Then came the lamentable 
alterations made by Burns on Thomson's suggestion to adapt 
the words to the air " Lewie Gordon." " Many copies exist,'' 
says Scott-Douglas, "of the Thomson breed, murdered through 
every fourth line being sprawled out to fit the paltry tune 
* Lewie Gordon.' " Of this breed is the copy sent Captain 
Miller, of Dalswinton, and printed in The Morning Chronicle 
on 8th May, 1794. All this spoiling was done in September, 
1793. What followed is very clearly stated by Scott-Douglas 
(vi. 287, note) : — 

** Thomson published the ode [2.^., the mangled version] in his 
second volume, which appeared in July, 1799. It is there set to the air 
of * Lewie-Gordon.' The public, however, . . . loudly demanded 
the restoration of the ode to its original form and its own thrilling melody. 
Accordingly, when the third volume of Thomson's collection appeared in 
1802, * Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled ' was produced in its primal 
beauty set to the air for which it had been composed." 

The final version thus came to be the original corrected 
version, sent Thomson in September, 1793, but not published 
by him, set to " Hey, tutti, taitie," until 1802. Two editorial 
slips remain for notice. When Burns agreed, in a half-hearted 
fashion, to adapt " Scots wha hae " to Thomson's requirements, 
and to meet his priggish and silly criticisms, he, say the 
Centenary editors, " adopted the changes in all such copies as 
he sent out in MS., not even excepting that given to Mrs. 
Gilbert Burns (now in the possession of Mrs. J. G. Burns, 
Knockmarvon, Dublin); so that if transcripts from the earlier 
set — to the tune. Hey tutti, taitie — were sent to Syme and 
Dalzell, they have not turned up. It is a fresh illustration of 
the unceasing clashing of the editors to find Scott-Duuglas 
printing his so-called verbatim copy of the L.ocker first 
draft, with the title, " Robert Bruce's March to Bannockburn," 
— tune. Hey tutti, taitie, while in the reduced facsimile 
given by the Centenary editors — who alternate Lod«x-\jaxK^%<3^ 
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with Lampson-Locker — there is no mention of any tune 
whatever. Why then do the Centenary editors assume that if 
an earlier set was transcribed for Syme and Dalzell, it was 
that written to Hey tutti, taitie, and not identical with the 
Lampson-Locker manuscript? Either their /acsimile is not 
a facsimile, or no air is mentioned. It has already been 
suggested that the MS. they reproduce may either be one of 
the two early copies stated by Syme to have been made by 
Burns, or be identical with them. 

The second error pointed to in the previous paragraph is 
Scott-Douglas's. At iii. 151, he speaks of Lord Dalhousie's 
copy of the ode being " in the author's holograph as originally 
composed." He seems to have forgotten to modify this 
expression when the Locker copy was brought under his 
notice, and came in turn to be designated by him the " poet's 
first draft" and "earliest conception." 

Leaving " Scots wha hae," the story of the " Ode for 
Washington's Birthday " is brief. The first that is heard of it 
is in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 25th June, 1794, enclosing 
the first draft of the closing stanza of the subsequently finished 
ode. That it remained uncompleted for some time is shown 
by Burns having repeated his "Fragment of an Ode to 
Liberty " to Dr. Josiah Walker. The latter ascribes his visit 
to Burns to 1795, but the condition of the poet's heialth makes 
that date virtually impossible. In one passage (iii. 196) 
Scott-Douglas ascribes the incident to October, 1794, and in 
another (vi. 138) to November of that year. With less 
decision. Dr. Wallace also inclines towards 1794 Accepting 
the latter year, Burns's attention having been recalled to the 
date by reading it to Dr. Walker, he n>ay forthwith have 
carried it to completion. It thereafter disappeared until 
1872 — as told in the Burns Chronicle for 1900. If so 
finished in 1 794, it might have been sent Captain Miller in 
November. 

We are now in a position to take up the argument upon 
the dates of the two Miller letters, and the reference to " my 
ode " and that first printed by Cromek. Accepting Cromek's 
date for that letter, Scott-Douglas (iii. 197) simply ignores 
any difficulty in the matter, and says the phrase, "they are 
most welcome to my ode " occurring in the letter " evidently 
refers " to the *' Ode for Washington's Birthday." Until the 
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recovery of that ode, he afterwards continues, ** the passage 
just quoted was considered to apply to * Bruce's Address at 
Bannockburn,* composed in 1793, but the authorship of that 
production was already well known ; for the poet had been 
most liberal in distributing copies to his friends, with his name 
attached to it. The ode, therefore, may have remained in the 
hands of Mr. Perry's representatives till it was advertised for 
sale in a London catalogue in November, 1872." It must be 
remembered that Scott-Douglas was the first editor who dis- 
cussed the point with the finished " Washington Ode " before 
him. The mere statement of his position is an argument in 
favour of it. When, accordingly (vi. 89), he comes to print 
the Cunningham letter, he discards that editoj and Dr. 
Waddell, and fixes the date hypothetically as [Dumfries, 1793]. 
When he prints the Cromek letter he follows that editor without 
hesitation in dating it without brackets, " Dumfries, Nov., 
1794." He raises no question of Cromek's accuracy and 
honesty, and in a note speaks of the " Washington Ode " as a 
composition Burns " would be more disposed to see anony- 
mously printed " than '* Scots wha hae." 

The Centenary editors (ii. 282) allege that Perry's offer 
was communicated to Burns by Captain Miller " in April or 
May [not later] of 1794.'' The bracketed words are so given 
in the original. At ii. 443, they ascribe the Cromek letter 
to May, 1794. They give no reason for doing so, and for 
abandoning Cromek's date. Similarly as to *' my ode," they 
(ii. 394) assert, without argument, that the '* Washington 
Ode" "was not — as Scott-Douglas supposed — the ode which 
Burns permitted the proprietors of The Morning Chronicle to 
insert as a thing they have met with by accident." 

The field is thus left clear for Dr. Wallace. In printing 
the Cunningham letter to Miller he follows that editor's order 
and places it next after a letter to the Earl of Buchan, dated 
i2th January, 1794. The Miller letter he dates at a venture 
{[January, 1794], but has nothing to say either of the dale or 
of the ode copied upon the letter, in either text or note. 
When he reaches the Cromek letter he displaces that editor's 
■date and substitutes " [Dumfries, beginning of May, 1794]." 
In a note he speaks of this as " undoubtedly its proper date." 
He, thereafter, continues in this inconsequent and insubstantial 
fashion : " The fact that the * ode ' referred to (it was ' Scol^ 
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wha hae ' ; not, as Scott-Douglas conjectured, the * Ode for 
General Washington's Birthday') appeared in The Momtng 
Chronicle of May, 8, 1794, and that, two days later, ap- 
peared * Wilt thou be my dearie ? ' settles the point. Burns 
had sent a copy of * Scots wha hae" to Miller in January 
preceding." 

Dr. Wallace here speaks somewhat too dogmatically of 
January. He is not stating a fact but an hypothesis. He 
also assumes that ** my ode " was " Scots wha hae." He 
further assumes the date to be May and not November. 
Finally, he begins his note by saying that Cromek " first 
published this letter.'' Thus, at last, the crucial point of the 
entire discussion is reached, for Cromek did not first publish 
the letter printed by Dr. Wallace.* The Cromek version, 
given above, is adhered to by Chambers and Scott- Douglas. 
Dr. Wallace, on the other hand, continues the Cromek letter, 
" How do you like the following clinch ? " Then follow the 
wretched " Extempore, pinned to a Lady's Coach," " Epygram 
on a Noted Coxcomb," and, as a postscript, " Wilt thou be 
my dearie?" The song was published, without the epigrams, 
in The Morning Chronicle^ as previously noted, on loth May, 
1794, two days after "Scots wha hae." 

It is inexplicable that Dr. Wallace says not a word of the 
addition he makes to Cromek. When he prints the song, 

* An assailant of the position taken up in The Bums Chronicle paper 
in 1900, who contributed an article upon the subject to the Glasgow 
Evening News last spring, approached the point reached in the text, but, 
for some unknown reason, he did not deal with it. Although touching the 
crux of the argument, he does not appear to have seen how infinitely he 
would have strengthened his case by comparing the Cromek letter with 
Dr. Wallace's version of it. He claims to have had the original MS. before 
him, and describes it as undated and without anything in the form of 
penmark, watermark, or postmark to give a clue to its date. If this were 
the MS. used by Dr. Wallace, it is simply beyond conception how the 
News writer was so blinded by the furor of contention, that he did not 
notice, or noticing, did not parade in the forefront of his ex parte plea the 
addition the MS. makes to Cromek. The unhappy result was that, pro- 
fessing to have examined the MS., he yet left his case a mere ulla-poarida 
of misrepresentation and speculation. The brief newspaper skirmish ended 
in futility. The disingenuousness of the attack prevented the continuance 
of the discussion at close quarters. It stopped before the really vital part 
of the subject was reached, although it was in lull view of at least one of 
the contestants. 
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" Wilt thou be my dearie ? " he tells nothing of its history. 
He gives no information of the manuscript from which he 
prints or copies the letter. As in the case of the Cunningham 
letter to Miller, he leaves his readers to do all this for 
themselves, and to reconcile him, if they can, with Cromek, 
Chambers, and Scott-Douglas. The song, " Wilt thou be my 
dearie ? " is mentioned in a letter to Alexander Cunningham 
of 3rd March, 1794. Scott -Douglas (iii. 167) speaks of a 
holograph copy presented to Maria Riddel along with " The 
last time I came o'er the moor." But this latter song was 
sent to George Thomson in April, 1793. Both Scott-Douglas 
and Dr. Wallace, therefore, date the letter to Mrs. Riddel 
enclosing ** The last time I came o'er the moor," April, 1793. 
If, therefore, the two songs were presented to the lady together, 
" Wilt thou be my dearie ? " must have been written a year 
before Bums sent it to Cunningham. It is, however, passing 
strange that the letter to Mrs. Riddel, which mentions one of 
the songs, does not mention the other also. As frequently 
happens, howewer, Scott-Douglas' language will bear two con- 
structions. 

This concludes the statement of the whole case with the 
testimony bearing upon it. It is fairly obvious that a solution 
need not be looked for on the surface. The circumstances 
are involved, and no witness is immaculate. No argument 
can be conducted wholly upon facts. It must needs include 
probabilities, the construction of documents from intrinsic 
evidence, and so partake of speculation. 

Regarding the date of the Cunningham letter to Miller, no 
good reason has emerged for deferring it to January, 1794. 
During September, 1793, Burns was led by Thomson to 
perpetrate the " Lewie Gordon " version of "Scots wha hae." 
After the Syme and Dalzell copies of the first draft — that is 
the version of which he distributed copies to his friends, and 
he did so freely, having neither care nor object for con- 
cealing its authorship. Considering the poet's relations to 
the Laird of Dalswinton, Captain Patrick Miller would more 
likely be amongst the first than amongst the last to receive 
a copy. This circumstance seems to favour Scott- Douglas 
and 1793. 

Touching the Cromek letter to Miller, Scott-Douglas alone 
gives a reason for the faith that was in him, and he knew 
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nothing of the closing passages given by Dr. Wallace. He 
credits " The last time I came o*er the moor " to Chambers 
(1852), and " Wilt thou be my dearie," to Johnson's Museum, 
1796. Dr. Wallace's reticence and seeming reluctance to go 
into explanatory particulars are marked and very disappointing. 
In this case, discussion can only proceed upon the internal 
evidence supplied by the letter itself. 

It has been pointed out that the Cromek letter is perfect 
as he gives it. It comes to what I have called a natural con- 
clusion. Bums says in effect, " I must decline your offer ; 
but, if Perry choose, I will send him any bagatelle or little 
prose essay I may write, provided he sends me his paper — 
* a high treat indeed.' " Ending there, the letter is complete. 
Anything added can only mar its rounded completeness. To 
admit such addition, the subject-projDer of the letter must 
be left. Is it possible, on the other hand, to think and assume 
that, having access to the MS. letter, Cromek would deliberately 
stop short, and omit the portion containing two epigrams and 
a song ? That he should have been guilty of such folly is 
incredible. It does not, again, come easy to every candid 
inquirer to assume that Cromek had no ground for referring 
the letter to November. Lightly to take it for granted that 
he had no authority, no valid and sufficient reason, for so 
dating the letter — and for doing so without any hint of doubt 
or hesitation — is equivalent to charging him with forgery. 
What data he had to go upon we do not know ; to say that he 
had none savours of injustice. That Cromek was not always 
very scrupulous in the means he adopted for attaining an 
object does not meet the present difficulty. No reasoning 
from analogy leads to a decisive issue. The case is not one 
between scrupulousness and the reverse; it affects the common 
sense as well as the veracity of an editor eager to swell the 
bulk of his Bums " Reliques." 

How then account for Dr. Wallace's addition to the letter, 
for its introduction of *' Wilt thou be my dearie?" and for the 
publication of the song in The Morning Chronicle on loth May, 
1794? The answer is that Cromek and Dr. Wallace almost 
certainly print from different manuscripts. Apart from the 
folly of suppressing that part of the letter which has the 
strongest literary interest, Cromek had no divinable reason for 
doing so. The converse of all that has been said of the 
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Croraek version applies to Dr. Wallace's. The unity of the 
composition is destroyed. The addition reads like an excres- 
cence, an afterthought, or as if the conclusion of one letter 
had been by mistake copied at the end of another. The 
letter becomes incoherent, and there is furthermore this incon- 
gruity, that Burns should stipulate for a channel safe from 
spies through which he might reach Mr. Perry, and launch 
forthwith, for Perry's benefit, into two epigrams and a song 
the authorship of which he had already acknowledged and had 
not the slightest intention of concealing. This does not consist 
with the caution that Perry should print " my ode " as a thing 
met with by accident and unknown to its composer. 

If we go on to look at the poetical accompaniments of the 
addition, they only lead to broader inconsistency. The quarrel 
with the Riddels seems to have taken place early in 1794. 
However Scott- Douglas may be construed as to the writing of 
^*Wilt thou be my dearie?", whatever the true date of its 
composition, and whether, as Scott-Douglas suggests, Maria 
Riddel inspired it or not. Burns gave that lady a copy of it. 
There is no certainty as to the time of his doing so. It, 
** Resistless king of love," and " The flowery banks of Cree," 
may have been so many efforts made by Burns towards a 
reconciliation. If this be so, does it stand to reason that, 
after sending the song to Cunningham in March, he would 
enclose in one letter to Miller an epigram most insulting to 
the lady and a love-song addressed to her for publication in 
The Morning Chronicle ? The epigram, it may be here noted, 
was sent to Mrs. M*Lehose in June, 1794, and afterwards to 
Creech in a letter in which Burns includes it with '*a few poetic 
clinches " — the word used in the addendum to the Cromek 
letter to Miller. The song is acknowledged by Thomson upon 
17th April, 1794, in the same sentence in which he writes of 
Burns's "' inimitable " verses to '* My Jo, Janet." Now, the 
latter were sent to him by Burns in a letter dated " December, 
1793," so that the song may, as previously indicated, have 
been written and presented to Maria Riddel long before her 
quarrel with Burns. No mention of it appears in any of Burns 
earlier letters to Thomson. He afterwards asked Thomson 
what he intended doing with it. The fixing of the time of its 
composition has this importance — that if written, presented to 
Mrs. Riddel, and sent to Thomson for publicatiot^ \xv "vx^^-x^^ 
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and to Cunningham in the spring of 1794, Burns could not 
truthfully describe it in the postscript of a letter, supposed by 
Dr. Wallace to have been written in May of that year, as 
" a new Scots song," and honestly offer it as such for publica- 
tion in The Morning Chronicle, 

Looked at in any view, and set in any light, it is well nigh 
impossible to hold Dr. Wallace's version of the Cromek letter 
to Captain Miller as one undivided original. Whatever else it 
may be must remain a matter of speculation until more is 
known of Dr. Wallace's finding of the manuscript from 
which he prints. That his addition belongs to the Cromek 
stem is, for the reasons stated, almost unthinkable, and wholly 
opposed both to the results of analysis and one's sense of 
congruity. 

What remains to be said rests upon questions of construc- 
tion lying apart from that of the unity of Dr. Wallace's version. 
If the ode were ** Scots wha hae," why should Burns be so 
cautious about its being published as if Perry had found it 
by accident and were printing it without the knowledge of its 
composer. It could have been no difficult matter for the 
Government to have traced the authorship of both '* Scots wha 
hae " and " Wilt thou be my dearie?" since their author had 
repeatedly given out that they were his. When Perry pub- 
lished "Scots wha hae'' in May, 1794, he was not over-careful. 
** We know," said he, " but of one living poet to whom to 
ascribe it" — a remarkable deliverance considering that for 
eight months the said living poet had been giving away copies 
of the ode right and left with his name attached. Whether 
Perry knew this or not matters little. What is noteworthy is 
that his reference to a living poet as the possible author of the 
ode does not suggest anxiety upon the score of concealing its 
authorship. For Burns even to hint at concealment, after 
having time and again acknowledged paternity, is absurd. 
Finally, there is nothing in " Scots wha hae " that the most 
cautious servant of the State could have wished to hide from 
considerations of prudence. Can any one imagine the most 
suspicious Government rebuking a ganger for writing " Scots 
wha hae?" There is in it not a sentiment, not a syllable, which 
could have compromised its author's loyalty, or drawn upon 
him the censure of the most censorious Board of Excise. 

There is, on the other hand, a great deal in the Washington 
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Ode to account for the most extreme caution on the part of 
both the exciseman poet and the publisher. It is easy to 
understand why, if he got the Washington Ode, Perry did not 
publish it. He would have been a bold poet-servant of the 
Crown, and he would have been an equally bold editor, who 
gave to the world an ode in which the severed connection with 
the United States is described as a broken chain and King 
George as a despot and tyrant. 

** See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
A broken chain, exulting, bring, 
And dash it in a tyrant's face, 
And dare him to his very beard, 
And tell him he no more is feared — 

No more the Despot of Columbia's race. " 

The poet afterwards calls upon Alfred, " No more thy 
England own ! " England shouts " The tyrant's cause is 
mine ! ", and so linked her name with "damned deeds of 
everlasting shame ! '* It needed courage of the foolhardy order 
to publish all this in a London newspaper at a time when 
Great Britain was at war with France. Hence Bums's caution, 
and hence also Perry's non-publication of the Washington 
Ode. 

To recapitulate — we do not know when Miller got the two 
songs, but he probably kept them for a time and then passed 
them together to Perry, who published them in May. There- 
after, recognising their merit, Perry may have authorised Miller 
to make the offer which Burns refused. Miller in all likelihood 
laid the matter before Bums in the autumn, in time to get his 
declinature in November. Meantime, Burns had in June 
written Mrs. Dunlop with the last section of the Washington 
Ode. His attention having been recalled to it during Josiah 
Walker's visit, he may have finished it, and sent it to Miller 
in November. It, and it alone, justifies the terms of the 
Cromek letter and Perry's action. Credit Cromek with ever 
so little punctiliousness in the matter of inventing a date, and 
he certainly hit upon one that most happily opens a way out of 
a perplexing dilemma. That the ode was sent with a view to 
publication, and withheld as dangerous to both poet and 
publisher is the only way of accounting for its disappearance 
for nearly eighty years. Upon any other hypothesis the 
phrasing of the Cromek letter becomes forced and ridiculous. 
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That it refers to the Washington Ode, and that, laid aside by 
Perry for fear of consequences, the ode remained in the hands 
of his representatives until in 1872 it found its way to a 
London auction room and thence to America seems the 
most reasonable way of meeting the many difficulties of the 
subject — difficulties due in part to Burns, but chiefly to the 
several editors of his works. 

EDWARD PINNINGTON. 



SONNET. 

TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Fair Muse, whose task it is to guard the urns 
Of thy high mount's elect ones ; they whose head 
By thine own jewelled hands is garlanded : 
O guide me where the memory of Burns 
Is storied in thy temple, and instead 
Of lamentations, I would sing by turns 
His purest songs which Caledonia learns 
To lighten labour, sweeten daily bread ; 
And those love-l3nrics which, with tendril coil, 
Entwined the heart of his own bonny Jean — 
His meed enough who makes his native soil 
More genial to contented husbandmen : 
Who turns the discords of their anxious toil 
To songs which sanctify the field again. 

Alfred Davies, Wolverhampton. 




ROBERT BURNS. 



By the Honourable GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 



An Address delivered before the Burns Memorial Association 
at Boston^ C/.S.A,, 28M March, 1901. 

[Senator Hoar, whose eloquent oration is here printed in 
full, belongs to an old New England family, and has long held 
a distinguished place in the public life of America. " The 
Burns Memorial Association of Boston " has been formed with 
the object of erecting a monument to the Poet in that city.J 

YOU would not have bidden me here to-night, at anyrate you would not 
have done well to hid me here to-night, if you had thought I should 
try to say much that is original. Robert Burns is perhaps the best 
known character in history or literature. If we do not say, as Emerson 
did, that the pigeons on the eaves of King's Chapel know something about 
him, yet certainly there is no man, woman, or child where the Scotch or 
the English tongue is spoken, the round world over, to whom the tones of 
Bums do not seem familiar as his mother's voice. When Scotsmen meet 
on his birthday they meet as children meet at a thanksgiving table, only to 
recall old memories, to think again old thoughts, and to utter common 
words. If I have no title to speak of Bums as a Scotsman to Scotsmen, 
I have at least a touch of that nature which, whenever men are thinking of 
him, makes the whole world kin. 

There is no doubt that Robert Bums is the hero of Scotland. Where- 
ever on the face of the earth there is a Scotsman — and they are everywhere 
on the face of the earth — that name will quicken his pulse as no other will, 
even if it be the Bruce or Wallace or Walter Scott. 

Now, surely it is no slight thing to be the hero of the Scotsman's heart. 
The Scottish is one of the great races. I do not know that it has or ever 
has had a superior. Wherever you find a Scotsman, whether on land or 
sea, whether in peace or in battle, whether in business or on the farm, in 
public life or in family life, on the frontier or in the crowded city, whether 
governing subject races in the East or a freeman among freemen in repub- 
lican liberty, whether governing empires or managing great business insti- 
tutions, sometimes harder to govern than empires, thinking or acting, 
discoursing of metaphysics or theology or law or science, writing prose or 
writing poetry, there you may hope to find a bom leader of men sitting on 
the foremost seat and, whfitever may be the undertaking, conducting it to 
success. 
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We Yankees do not undervalue ourselves. We lay claim also to the 
quality I have just described. I think that I, a bom New Englander, 
esteem the New England character even more highly than do most New 
Englanders. I like to believe that these two peoples resemble each other 
in mental quality, as their rocky mountains and their rocky shores are like 
each other,- and as, in general, they have had in common the same stem 
Calvinistic faith. I never feel more at home than when I am reading the 
novels of the great magician or the collections of Scotch humour by Dean 
Ramsay. Dominie Sampson must have been the grandfather of Parson 
Wilbur. Bailie Nicol Jarvie was surely bom in old Concord. The Scotch 
elder and the New England deacon are twin brothers. Both are good men, 
Godward, and if sometimes '*a little twistical manward,*' it is much more 
rarely than is commonly sup{)osed. If either of them love to get money, 
he knows how to give it away. If the Scotchmen, like their Yankee 
cousins, think it a shame to Hve poor if they can honestly help it, they have 
at least given one noble example of a man who thinks it a disgrace to die 
rich. What a great English writer says of the Scotch would answer for the 
New England Puritan and Revolutionary Fathers. " Every Scotsman," 
sa3rs Charles Reade, ** is an iceberg with a volcano underneath. Thaw the 
Scotch ice and you will come to the Scotch fire " 

So Robert Bums, sprang of a great race, will alwa3rs have at least two 
great races for his loving audience. 

He was fortunate also in a fit parentage for a great manhood and a 
great poet. His mother knew by heart the ancient l)rrics, many of them 
never written or printed, of the mountain and the moor. They were the 
cradle hymns of the child. His father was a Scotch Puritan. Upon the 
plain grey stone in the church3rard at Ayr the Poet carved the underlying 
lines : — 

** O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 

Draw near with pious rev'rence, and attend : 
Here lies the loving husband's dear remains. 
The tender father, and the generous friend. 

" The pitying heart that felt for human woe; 

The dauntless heart that feared no human pride ; 
The friend of man — to vice alone a foe ; 

For even his failings leaned to virtue's side." 

This epitaph has one fault. The Poet has borrowed for it one of the 
best lines of one of the greatest English poets. Surely no other man ever 
lived of whom it could be said in criticism that instead of taking a line from 
Goldsmith, he might have given us a better one of his own. 

Now what was this man whose fame circles the earth like a parallel of 
latitude, whose words are known by heart to countless millions of men, 
and are to be known by heart, as we believe, to countless generations ? 
He was the child of two peasants, native of a bleak northem clime. He 
was bom in a clay cottage roofed with straw, which his father had built 
with his own hands. Just after he was bom, part of the dwelling gave 
way in a storm, and mother and child were carried at midnight to a neigh- 
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hour's house for shelter. He got a little teaching from his lather at night 
by the light of the solitary candle, and a little at a parish school. But 
Carlyle tells us that j)overty sunk his whole family below the level even of 
their cheap school system. He was born and bred in poverty in a sense in 
which poverty has been always unknown in New England. Among our 
ancestors the hardships of the humblest life were but the hardships of 
camping out of a hunting party or an army on a difficult march, serving 
only to stimulate and strengthen the rugged moral nature. It was like 
practising in a g3nnnasium. The man came out of them cheerful and 
brave, with a quality fitted for the loftiest employment. Campbell tells us 
Burns was the eldest of a family buffeting with misfortunes, toiling beyond 
their strength and living without the support of animal food. At thirteen 
he threshed in the barn, and at fifteen was the principal labourer on the 
farm. Wearied with the toils of the day, he sank in the evening into 
dejection of spirits and dull headaches, the joint result of anxiety, low diet, 
and fatigue. He saw his father broken by age and misfortunes approaching 
to that period when, to use the words of the son, **he escaped a prison 
only by sinking into the grave." 

This kind of life — ** the cheerless gloom of a hermit and the toil of 
a galley slave, brought him to his sixteenth year, when love made him a 
poet," His first love, it is said, was his fellow-reaper in the same harvest 
field. He has given an immortality to all his humble goddesses that no 
royal champion ever gave to high-bom beauty. His Mary still looks down 
from heaven on all lovers. The star that rose on the anniversary of her 
death has received a new splendour from his muse. No Italian sky, no 
Arcadian landscape ever smiled with 

** the gleam. 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream," 

like that which his genius has spread over the scene where the two young 
lovers met to pass a single day. 

Walter Scott tells us that Bums looked forward, the great part of his 
life, to ending his days as a licensed beggar, like Andrew Gemmels or 
Edie Ochiltree. Yet this man brought to the world the best message ever 
brought to the world since Bethlehem, of love and hope and reverence for 
God and man. Humanity the round world over walks more erect for what 
Robert Bums said and sung. The meanest flower that grows has an added 
beauty and an added fragrance because of the song of Bums. The hum- 
blest task to which man can tum his hand has an added dignity because of 
him. The peasant loves his wife, and the mother loves her child, the son 
loves his father better, because of the living words in which Burns has 
clothed the und3nng affections of the human heart. He has taught us as 
no other man has taught us outside of the Holy Scriptures, the beauty and 
the glory of the worship of the soul to its Creator. The whole secret of 
Scottish history, the whole secret of New England history, is told in the 
Cottar's Saturday Night: — 



" The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face. 
They round the ingle form a circle wide : 
The sire turns o'er wi* patriarchal grace 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion wi' judicious care ; 
And, *Let us worship God !' he sa3rs, with solemn air. 



** Then kneeling down to heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear ; 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

" Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul. 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 



** From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs." 

From scenes like these New England's grandeur springs. The spirit 

of the Scotch Covenanter and the New England Puritan, the spirit that 

breathed in the prayer that rose from clay cottage, and from mossy hillside, 

which make — 

** In fair Virtue's heavenly road. 

The cottage leave the palace far behind ; " 

the spirit which consoled Wallace on the scaffold and encountered Edward 
at Bannockbum. We, too, know something about it. It crossed the sea 
with our fathers. It landed with them at Plymouth and Salem. It stood^ 
that April morning, on the green at Lexington, and at the bridge at 
Concord. It drove Sir William Howe, with his regiments and ships, out 
of Boston. It captured Burgoyne at Saratoga. It sustained Washington 
at Valley Forge. It triumphed with Washington at Yorktown. It abol- 
ished slavery. It saved the Union. It triumphed again at Appomatox. 
It was the spirit of God-fearing, law-abiding Liberty, loving home, dying 
if need be for country. Certainly New England may claim the right to 
stand by Scotland when she honours the memory of Bums. 
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No race or nation will ever be great, or will long maintain greatness,. 
unless it hold fast to the faith in a living God, in a beneficent Providence, 
and in a personal immortality. To man as to nation every gift of noblest 
origin is breathed upon by this hope's perpetual breath. I am not here to 
make an argument. I only affirm a fact. Where this faith lives are found 
courage, manhood, power. When this faith dies, courage, manhood, and 
power die with it. 

No poet can be great» whatever his genius, unless he have in his native 
language a fit instrument. But few languages have ever been spoken 
among men, so far as we know, in which the genius of a poet would not 
have found itself hampered and fast bound, as the soul of Shakespeare 
would have found itself constrained and dwarfed in the body of a brute. 
The lyre of the minstrel must be musical in tone. There are the Greek 
and the Latin and the Italian and the Spanish and the English. Among 
these languages the Lowland Scotch is without a superior, if not without 
a rival, for the utterance of what Robert Bums had to say to mankind. 
There was never language spoken under heaven among men fitter vehicle 
of the tenderest pathos, of the loftiest poetic emotion, of the pithiest wit or 
wisdom, of the most exquisite humour, than the Lowland Scotch. David 
might have written his Psalms in it, and Solomon his Proverbs, and iEsop 
his fal)les, and Cervantes his immortal story, and Franklin his sage and 
homely counsel. If any man doubt what I say let him get ** The Psalms 
frae Hebrew intil Scottis" by P. Hately Waddell, LL.D., minister, and 
read how King David might have spoken if he had been inspired to speak 
for Scotsmen and not for Jews. 

Before we come to what we may call the quality of the soul of Bums^ 
let me speak of one or two gifts with which nature endowed him which 
were essential to his greatness as a poet. He had the gift of tunefulness. 
He said the things he had to say so that you hum them like a tune. It is 
not enough that a sentiment be noble and true, that it be witty or wise, to 
move the heart and stir the pulse. It must be rhythmic in expression. 
This explains why it is that translations are seldom worth anything. You 
may translate the thought into another tongue, but you cannot translate 
the music. Throughout all nature the soul needs this influence of rhythm, 
if it is to be powerfully moved. The ship above the water is doubled in 
rhythm by the shadow below — the rhythm of oar-stroke with oar-stroke, 
the cadence of the in-coming tide, the reflection of star-lit sky in star-lit 
lake. This secret of rhythm, what it is, why it so penetrates and subdues 
the soul, nobody knows. Substitute for one word in a line of Lycidas or in 
the Cottar's Saturday Night another that means precisely the same thing 
to the intellect, and the poetry is all gone. The genius of Scotland sings 
through the soul of Burns like the wind through an ^Eolian harp. His 
thoughts seem to come to us on the wings of melodies prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world. 

Bums had the gift of humour. A famous English wit said it would 
take a surgical instrument to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman ; to 
which a famous Frenchman well answered: "True, an English joke." 
Certainly Sydney Smith must have been joking himself when he denied 
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the sense of humour to the nation that produced Bums, Walter Scott, 
John Brown, John Wilson, and Dean Ramsay. I, myself, know many 
delightful wise and witty Englishmen. I know well the contribution 
which the English race, to which I belong, has made to humour, from 
Chaucer, the morning star of poetry, through Shakespeare down to Sydney 
Smith himself. But for all that these stars dwell apart. I am afraid the 
rays of their humour do not shine for their countrymen in general. If there 
be one man rather than another who cannot take a joke, and into whose 
serious and solemn conception of things not the slightest humour ever 
enters, it is the average Englishman. 

There is a book in two volumes by a Mr. Adams, entitled "Wrecked 
Lives." He includes Robert Burns in his list. We all know the sorrow 
and the sin and the remorse with which the life of this peasant boy — and 
he was always a boy — was so full. But for all that I think most of us 
would have liked to be on that wreck. Do not be too sure, my sancti- 
monious friend, that the life of Robert Burns was a sad one. God gave 
him one of His choicest blessings. He gave him humour, that most 
delightful solace and comfort ever given to man, as a great humourist has 
said, " to enliven the days of his pilgrimage and to charm his pained foot- 
steps over the burning marie." With it He gave him what He always 
gives with it, a tender and pit)dng heart, where dwell together like twin 
springs the fountain of laughter and the fountain of tears. Bums had 
a humour that could make fun of Satan himself, and a kindly humanity 
that could pity him. God gave him the love of common things, the love 
of flowers and of birds, the love of home, the love of father and mother 
and child, the love of country, and, above all, a country worth his love. 
God gave him the company of his own thoughts. Did the poems that 
have brought such good cheer to all humanity bring no cheer to their 
author? Do you think that when those immortal children were bom 
there was no lofty joy of fatherhood ? If ever poet knew the heart of poet, 
Wordsworth knew the heart of Bums. It was no figure of sorrow or 
despair that appeared to that sure and divine vision, but the figure of one — 

" In glory and in joy 
Following his plough upon the mountain side." 

If to man of woman bom was ever given, not one, but a thousand 
glorious hours of crowded life, each worth an age without a name, they 
were given to him. Scots wha hoe w€ Wallace bled was composed by 
Bums on horseback in the night of a terrible storm when he was drenched 
to the skin. With what days of toil, with what nights of sleeplessness, 
with what hunger and thirst, with what scom of men and women, with 
what nakedness and rags would you or I buy the immortal ecstacy of 
that ride in the storm when Scots wha hoe burst upon his intellectual 
vision ? The peasant was in good company that night when the Brace 
rode behind the horseman. With what travail and toil would we buy 
the privilege for a week, or a day, or an hour to think the thoughts of 
Bums ? Do you think that there was no rapture, that there was no sweet 
consolation and comfort when the light of the star that shone over Mary's 
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grave burst upon him in the silence of his prayers, as the planets break 
out upon the twilight ? 

I suppose this ploughman of ours had many a carouse which left its 
unhappy trace upon brain and body. But on that night of more than royal 
fun, when the hours 



** Like bees laden with pleasure 



» 



flew by Tam 0*Shanter, Burns was with him. There was no headache 
or heartache in the cup. When glorious Tam, through the window of 
Alio way's auld haunted kirk, saw the young witch, clad in little more than 
Nature had given her, take her first lesson in that immortal dancing school, 
and called out, * * Weel done, cutty sark ! " Robin was peeping too. 
Perhaps it is all vain imagination. But I cannot help thinking that on 
that occasion at least the carnal mind comprehended the things that be of 
the spirit. 

He was a noble lover, and he was a noble hater ; and like that of all 
noble haters, his hatred was bom always of love. He loved God. He 
loved Scotland. He loved Scotsmen and Scotswomen, who made Scot- 
land. He loved flowers and hills. He loved justice and he loved liberty. 
He loved humanity. He hated, and only hated the things that were 
enemies of these. He hated self-righteousness. He hated arrc^ance. He 
hated pride of wealth and of rank. He hated cruelty. He hated tyranny. 
Self-righteousness, bigotry, cruelty, tyranny, the pride of rank and the 
pride of wealth were the besetting sins, not only of Scotland, but of 
mankind at large in his day. They are not the besetting sins of Scotland 
or of mankind at large to-day ; and that they are not is due to few men on 
this planet in larger degree than to Burns. He brought from heaven to 
man the message of the dignity of humanity, of brotherly love and justice 
and pity for sorrow and for sin. And while we lament as Burns lamented 
what was sorrowful and what was sinful in his own life, yet the very fact 
that his life had in it so much of poverty and of sorrow and of sin fitted 
him all the more to deliver that message to mankind, gave a new power to 
the lash with which he scourged pride and self-righteousness and bigotry 
and tyranny, and disposed men to hearken and to give heed to that 
message which perhaps no other man could have so perfectly delivered. 
He spoke to poor men in the right of a man who was poor. He spoke to 
sinners in the right of a man who had sinned. He spoke to freemen in 
the right of a man who was free. From every line of Burns seems to come 
the old lesson — What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

Not even the love of country for a moment quenched in the heart of 
Bums the still holier emotion — the love of liberty. He was filled with the 
spirit of another great Scotsman, Fletcher of Saltoun, who said: **I 
would die to serve Scotland ; but I would not do a base act to save her." 
He would never stand by even his own country in a wrong. He knew 
that the purest love of country is that which values her honour above her 
glory or her life. That most abominable and pernicious sentiment, " Our 
country, right or wrong," found no home in his bosom. When the 
administration of Great Britain plunged his country into a was ^j^^^Sxi^ 
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what he thought the just rights of another people, he gave as a toast : 
" May our success in the present war be equal to the justice of our cause." 
When somebody proposed the health of Pitt, I think then the Prime 
Minister, he gave this : " Here is to the health of a better man, George 
Washington." Just after our revolution he wrote an ode for General 
"Washington's birthday, of which the first stanza is : 

'* No Spartan tube, no Attic shell. 

No lyre iEolian I awake, 
'Tis Liberty's bold note I swell ; 

Thy harp, Columbia, let me take ! 
See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
A broken chain exulting bring 
And dash it in a tyrant's face. 

And dare him to his very beard. 

And tell him he no more is feared, 
No more the despot of Columbia's race ! 
A tyrant's proudest insults braved. 
They shout a People freed ! They hail an Empire saved." 

What has he not done for Scotland ? I suppose that romantic story 
which Walter Scott tells so admirably in the Tales of a Grandfather —2l 
book which should be in the hands of every ingenuous boy — the story of 
Wallace, and the Bruce, and Randolph, and the good Lord James of 
Douglas, of Bannockburn, of Montrose, of Argyll, of Claverhouse, of 
Fifteen and Forty-five, the genius of Campbell, of Allan Ramsay, and 
of Dr. John Brown would have made their way into the knowledge, and 
even without Bums or Scott, the heart of mankind. Yet, but for Bums, 
and one other, we should have known Scotland but as we know Wales or 
Denmark or Norway. I should be disloyal to the greatest single bene- 
fector of my boyhood if I did not claim for Walter Scott a share in this 
achievement. 

Aye me ! Aye me ! It is lang syne. It is three-score years and ten 
ago, almost, since I used to kneel with a book by a chair — I was not 
big enough for a table — to drink in with mouth and eyes open wide 
those wondrous stories in the Tales of a Grandfather — they did 
not let little boys read novels in those days — of Stirling Brig and 
the gallant exploits of Wallace and his treacherous betrayal when 
Menteith turned the loaf, and his dauntless bearing at the trial, and his 
tragic death ; of Randolph and the good Lord James Douglas, who loved 
better to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak ; of the Bruce and his 
landing on the shore of Carrick ; and the story of the spider that failed 
six times to swing himself to the beam overhead, and got there the seventh, 
which led King Robert in his cabin to remember that he had been beaten 
six times too, and might succeed the seventh, as the spider did ; and the 
taking of Edinburgh Castle by scaling the precipice ; and the getting 
Douglas Castle back three times from the English ; and Bannockburn, 
where the Scottish army knelt in prayer and King Edward thought they 
were asking forgiveness; and the striking down of the English knight, 
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Sir Henry de Bohun, on the evening before the battle ; and the death of 
Douglas in Spain, and the pilgrimage with the Bruce's heart, when the 
Spanish warriors wondered that so brave a warrior had no scar on his face, 
and he told them he thanked God that he had always enabled his hands to 
keep his face ; and the casting of the Bruce's heart in its silver case into 
the Moorish ranks. ** Pass thou first, thou dauntless heart, as thou wert 
wont of yore, and Douglas will follow thee or die ; " and the finding the 
bones of Bruce five hundred years after in a marble tomb in the church at 
Dunfermline; and the great concourse of people — "and as the church 
would not hold the numbers, they were allowed to pass through it one 
alter another, that each one, the poorest as well as the richest, might see 
all that remained of the great King Robert, who restored the Scottish 
monarchy. Many people shed tears, for there was the wasted skull which 
once was the head that thought so wisely and boldly for his country's 
deliverance ; and there was the dry bone which once had been the sturdy 
arm that killed Sir Henry de Bohun, between the two armies, at a single 
blow, on the evening before the battle of Bannockburn ; " and then after- 
ward the story of the six Jameses and of the beautiful Mary and the fatal 
flight into England, and the scaffold at Fotheringay. Then, later still, 
though yet a boy, I read the stories of Bothwell Brig and of Claverhouse — 
I was perfectly impartial between Cavalier and Roundhead — and of John, 
Duke of Argyll, who, when Queen Caroline told him she would make a 
hunting-ground of Scotland, answered, " In that case, madam, I must go 
down and get my hounds ready ! " and of the death of Montrose on the 
scaffold, who "climbed the lofty ladder as 'twere the path to heaven." 

These two immortal spirits, Scott and Bums, made this obscure 
country, smaller than an average American State, another Greece, and 
made of its capital another Athens, revealed to the world its romantic 
history, taught men the quality of its people, and associated their own 
names with every hill and rock and river and glen. They dwell for ever 
in a mighty companionship, the eternal and presidfhg genii of the place. 

** Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain; 
Their memories sparkle o'er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river. 
Rolls mingling with their names for ever." 

The message Burns brought to mankind was something more than a 
message of liberty or democracy, or the equality of man in political rights. 
Those doctrines were rife already. Locke and Algernon Sidney and the 
men of the great rebellion and the English Revolution had preached them. 
Our fathers of the Revolution had given to the world their incomparable 
state papers; Samuel Adams and Jefferson had surrount.cd these doctrines 
with an impregnable fortress when Bums was an unknown ploughboy. 
The theoretical doctrines of liberty were held by the great Whig houses in 
England and Scotland. Russell and Sidney and Hampden had died for 
them. They were preached by men who would have regarded the contact 
of a peasant's garment with their own as contamination. Our own 
revolutionary leaders had a high sense of personal dignity. The differ- 
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ences of rank, though not based on birth, were perfectly understood and 
rigorously enforced among them. But Bums revealed to mankind the 
dignity of humility. His heart went out to the poor peasant because of 
his poverty. He never doffed his bonnet in reverence to any man because 
of his accidents. He never seems to have had a taste for grandeur , 
whether physical or social. He was bom and dwelt for a great part of 
his life in Ayr, on the seashore. His daily walk was in sight of that 
magnificent ocean view, fit to be compared, according to those who know 
them both, to the Bay of Naples itself. And yet he has not, so far as 
I now remember, left a line which indicates that he was moved by the 
grandeur and glory of the sea. The great sublimities which Homer and 
Milton and Shakespeare picture and interpret to us were not for him. 

The sublime objects of art or nature, " the cloud-capt towers, the 
gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples," the everlasting sea, the mountain 
summits, the splendour of courts, the pride, pomp, and circumstances 
of glorious war did not stir him to poetical utterance. The field mouse, 
whose nest his fiirrow had laid bare, the daisy his plough had torn 
up by the roots, the cottage, the country ale-house, the humble thistle 
spreading wide among the bearded bear, the peasant and the peasant girl, 
the weans by the mother's knee, were the things dear to him. These 
were his inspirations. The strength of weakness, the wealth of poverty,, 
the glory of humility are what he came in to the world to teach mankind. 

I cannot explain it. I do not know that I can describe it. I cannot 
reason about it. But I think you know what I mean when I say that we 
do not think of Bums as belonging to literature, but only as belonging to 
Nature. I do not care about finding him in books of specimens of poets, 
or in collections of poets, or on the rows of bookshelves. He belongs 
somehow to simple Nature. I should rather almost be tempted to put 
his picture and include him in Bewick or Audubon among the song birds. 
You might almost expect a mocking bird or a vesper sparrow, or a 
bobolink, or a hermit tTirush to sing his music. Since he was bom into 
the world you can hardly think of the world, certainly the world for the 
Scotsman, existing without him. You expect for him an eternity like that 
of Nature herself. While the morning and evening rejoice, while the 
brook murmurs, while the grass grows and the water runs, while the lark 
sings, and the bobolink carols, and the daisy blossoms, and the rose is 
fragrant, while the lily holds up its ivory chalice in the July morning, 
while the cardinal flower hangs out its red banner in August, while the 
heather blooms in Scotland or the barberry bush adorns the pasture in 
New England, so long the songs of Bums shall dwell in the soul, 
"nestling," as Lowell says, "nestling in the ear because of their music,, 
and in the heart because of their meaning." 



A DOUBTFUL EDITION OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 



A STORY which is now being circulated in the daily Press, full 
of exaggeration, is otherwise embedded in an article entitled 
" Some Books in My Library," in Chambers's Journal for 
November, 1900, by the editor thereof, Mr. C. E. S. Chambers, 
grandnephew of William Chambers, and grandson of Robert 
Chambers, by whom (the brothers William and Robert) the 
publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers was ultimately founded, 
Robert having, in 18 18, when he was sixteen years of age, 
commenced business as a second-hand bookseller in Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh, in "a shop of a particularly humble kind, 
at a yearly rent of six pounds, with space for a stall in front," 
and William having, in 18 19, when he was nineteen years of 
age, commenced in the same line, also in Leith Walk, in "a 
place of moderate dimensions," at "an annual rent of ten 
pounds," after he had completed a five years' apprenticeship 
with John Sutherland, bookseller, Calton Street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. C. E. S. Chambers begins his article in words of 
somewhat striking character, as follows : — " William Hazlitt, 
essayist and critic, tells us that he does not think any the 
worse of a book for having survived a generation or two— he 
has more confidence in the dead than the living. My personal 
tastes agree with Hazlitt's, and many of my books belong to 
the category thus approved by lapse of time. My collections 
are miscellaneous ; but I have always been ambitious of bring- 
ing together a complete series of works written and published 
by an ancestor of two generations back." 

For myself, apart altogether from the matter of "tastes," 
I have, with respect to the life and writings of Robert Burns, 
far less " confidence " than others who are critics in the mass 
of work which has been accomplished since 1796 by numerous 
departed biographers and editors ; and I have as little faith 
in much that has been added and superadded by even the best 
of their successors who are still alive. 
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There is, however, nothing invidious in this ; but " prove 
all things" has ever been my motto; and, among other doings, 
I will sift the evidence that is available in the present particular 
case as to an alleged "very cheap edition of Bums which 
was printed by William Chambers," after I have made two or 
three further remarks of a cognate nature. 

William Chambers, bom in 1800, died in 1883. Robert 
Chambers, bom in 1802, died in 187 1. A Memoir of Robert 
Chambers^ with Autobiographic Reminiscences of William 
Chambers^ was published by W. & R. Chambers in 1872, when 
William was in his seventy-second year. 

Between the " Autobiographic Reminiscences " of William, 
in chapter vi. of the " Memoir " (headed " Beginning Business 
— 1819 to 182 1 ") — and the statements of Mr. C. E. S. Cham- 
bers, in the fourth paragraph of. his article (as to "some of 
the earliest works written and published by the Brothers 
Chambers " ), there are serious irreconcilable differences, which 
those who may be more widely interested in the subject 
generally can fully find for themselves. 

Mr. C. E. S. Chambers proceeds in his article thus : — 
"We also learn from the same * Memoir' of an edition of 
Bums*s Poems printed and sold by William Chambers ; but 
this I have never seen, and no copy is known to Bums*s collec- 
tors. A well-known Edinburgh bookseller lately told me that 
he had searched for this book for forty years, so far without 
success. The publisher himself had no copy, but had been 
heard to say, years ago, that the work was bound in yellow 
wrappers, and sold, I think, at sixpence. Seven hundred 
copies were done up, and these seem to have been readily sold, 
and thus probably read out of existence. I give this informa- 
tion for the benefit of Bums enthusiasts and those who frequent 
the bookstalls. Should a copy ever turn up, I hope the for- 
tunate purchaser will communicate with me." 

This paragraph is teeming with inaccuracy, and the respon- 
sibility for undesignedly misleading public utterance rests with 
Mr. C. B. S. Chambers, whoever may be his undisclosed " well- 
known Edinburgh bookseller," and whatever may have been 
said "years ago" by "the publisher himself," who died in 
1883. 

No edition of Bums's Poems was ever printed and sold by 
William Chambers. No Edinburgh bookseller could, I firmly 
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believe, have searched for a copy of such alleged edition for 
forty years, altnough he may have done so for twenty-eight 
years, from the time that the "Memoir" appeared in 1872. 
If, however, the testimony of William Chambers himself is to 
be completely accepted — ^and no one can question his bona 
fides — the edition which he did print and sell was Bums's 
Songs. But it was not bound in yellow wrappers ; it was not 
sold at sixpence ; and it was not limited to seven hundred 
copies. 

As positive proofs of my negative statements, I give the 
following condensed but necessarily copious extracts from the 
" Memoir," which pertain to the first three years of William 
Chambers's career, from the completion of his apprenticeship 
with John Sutherland, in May, 1819, when he opened his 
small shop, with a bookstall in front, in Leith Walk, where his 
brother had already established himself, and where there were 
other two second-hand booksellers : — "As my sales were, to 
a large extent, new books in boards, I felt that the charge 
made for the boarding of them was an item that pressed rather 
heavily upon me. . . . After this I procured my books in 
sheets, which I forthwith folded, sewed, and otherwise prepared 
to my satisfaction, thereby saving on an average threepence to 
fourpence a volume, my only outlay being on the material 
employed, for my labour was reckoned as nothing. . . . The 
progress I had made during the first year (18 19) rendered it 
expedient to procure an enlargement of my premises, . . . 
and I had secret yearnings to procure a press and types, in 
order to unite printing with my other branches of business. 
I partly formed this desire by having employed a printer to 
execute a small volume, purporting to be an account of David 
Ritchie, the original of the Black Dwarf, whom I had seen 
when a boy in Peeblesshire. The success of this enterprise, 
commercially, led to the conclusion that if I could print as 
well as write my poor productions I might add to my available 
means. ... At length a person who had begun business 
in a way not unlike my own, and constructed a press for his 
own use, intimated his desire of selling off. . . . The 
whole apparatus, including some types, was to be disposed of 
cheaply by private bargain. The price sought could not be 
considered excessive. It was only three pounds. . . . I 
paid the money, and became the happy possessor. . . . 
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The press, which was constructed to stand on a table, was an 
imperfect little machine, with a printing surface of no more 
than eighteen inches by twelve. ... As regards my fount 
of types, it consisted of about thirty pounds weight of brevier, 
dreadfully old and worn. ... As soon as I had arranged 
all parts of my apparatus I looked abroad over the field of 
literature to see which work should first engage my attention. 
My best plan, as I thought, would be to begin by priming a 
small volume on speculation ; sell the copies, and with the 
proceeds buy a variety of t5^es for executing casual jobs which 
might drop in. A small volume I must print, and finish in a 
marketable style, that is clear, in order to raise funds. Fixed 
in this notion, I selected for my first venture a pocket edition 
of the songs of Robert Burns. I had never been taught the 
art of the compositor ; but just as I had casually gleaned some 
knowledge of bookbinding, so I had picked up the method of 
setting types. . . . With an imperfect apparatus the execu- 
tion of my song-book was far from good. Still, it was legible 
in the old ballad and chap-book style, and I was obliged to be 
content. . . . With my limited fount I could set up no 
more than eight small pages, forming the eighth part of a sheet. 
After printing the first eight I had to distribute the letter, and 
set up the second eight, and so on throughout a hundred 
pages Months were consumed in the operation. The number 
of copies printed was seven hundred and fifty, to effect which 
I had to pull the press twenty thousand times. . . . When 
completed, the volume needed some species of embellishment, 
and fortune helped me at this conjuncture. There dwelt in 
the neighbourhood a poor but ingenious man, advanced in 
life, named Peter Fyfe, with whom I had already had some 
dealings. . . . Peter was just the man I wanted. Although 
altogether unacquainted with copperplate engraving, he exe- 
cuted, from the descriptions I gave him, a portrait of the 
Black Dwarf for my own account of that singular personage, 
which sketch has ever been accepted as an authority. I now 
applied to this genius for a wood engraving for my song-book, 
which he successfully produced, and, for a few shillings addi- 
tional, he executed a vignette representing some national 
emblems. Invested with these attractions, the song-book was 
soon put in boards, and otherwise prepared for disposal. I 
sold the whole either in single copies at a shilling, or wholesale 
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to other stallkeepers at a proper reduction, and, after paying 
all expenses, cleared about nine pounds by the transaction. 
. . . Through the agency of book-hawkers, who purchased 
quantities of my Bums's Songs, I procured some orders for 
printing * rules ' for Friendly and Burial Societies. . . . ' 
The rules were executed in my old brevier, leaded, on the face 
of half a sheet of foolscap, and were, therefore, within the 
capacity of my fount. My means being somewhat improved, 
it did not appear unreasonable that I should enlarge my stock 
of letter by ordering a moderate amount of longprimer adapted 
for pamphlet work, from an ag^d typefounder. ... To 
vary the monotony of my occupation, I had for some time 
been making efforts at literary composition. . . . With a 
view to publication at the first favourable opportunity, I wrote 
an account of the Scottish Gypsies. ... It was a trifle — 
nothing worth speaking of; but being now provided with a 
tolerably good fount of longprimer, also some new brevier 
suitable for footnotes, I thought it might be made available. 
I accordingly set up the tract as a sixpenny pamphlet, and for 
this small brochure a coarse copperplate engraving was fur- 
nished by that versatile genius, Peter Fyfe. It represented 
a savage gipsy fight at a place called Lowrie's Den, on the top 
of Soutra Hill. The edition was sold rapidly off, and I cleared 
a few pounds by the adventure." 

I make no apology for the extent of these extracts, inasmuch 
as they are all required to enable me to demonstrate that very 
little dependence is to be placed upon material relative state- 
ments other than those of William Chambers alone. 

In the article from which I have already quoted, Mr. C. E. 
S. Chambers affords the following as the full title of the copy 
of a work in his possession (which, he enigmatically states, in a 
prefatory sentence, is "dated 1821 ") : — Exploits^ Curious 
Anecdotes, and Sketches of the Most Remarkable Scottish Gypsies 
or Tinklers, together with Traits of their Origin^ Character^ 
and Manners, Edinburgh : Printed and sold by William 
Chambers, 1820. Mr. C. E. S. Chambers thus remarks upon 
the anonymous publication : — " This pamphlet, which is ex- 
tremely rare, was published in paper covers, at sixpence, and 
seems to have gone through three editions. It may be held 
to represent the author's first literary and publishing venture." 
On the other hand, William Chambers records that the publi- 
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cation of the " Exploits," printed in longprimer, was after the 
publication of The Songs of Robert Burns^ just as the latter 
was after the publication [in 1819?] of David Ritchie^ the 
Original of the Black Dwarf, He also indicates that there 
was only the one edition of the " Exploits ;" and, assuming 
that Mr. C. E. S. Chambers is correct in giving 1820 as being 
the date on the title page, it may yet be ascertained that copies 
which remained in stock were put into fresh covers, dated 
182 1. In any case, the "Exploits" was not William Chambers's 
*• first literary and publishing venture," as asserted by Mr. C. E. 
S. Chambers, if we are to accept the author's own words. 

But it is interesting to find the following in Halkett and 
Laing's Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Britain : — 

" Exploits and Anecdotes of the Most Remarkable Gypsies in 
the Southern Counties of Scotland^ together with Traits of their 
Origin^ Character^ and Manners, [By William Chambers]. 
Edinburgh. 182 1. Duodecimo.* The first publication of 
the author. The above title is taken from the second edition." 

An explanatory paragraph in the "Dictionary" preface says 
— "The asterisk denotes that a copy of the work has been 
critically examined by Mr. Halkett or Mr. Laing, and that it 
is strictly anonymous — />., the author's real name does not 
appear on the title page or anywhere throughout the work." 
Here I leave the subject of the "Exploits" for others to 
grapple with. 

In referring to the productions of Robert Chambers, Mr. 
C. E. S. Chambers states the following : — " Other early works 
of this writer also in my possession are a Life of the Black 
Dwarf ; or, David Ritchie, the original of the character of 
Elshender in Tales of my Landlord (printed and published in 
182 1) ; and another trifle of the same period is Ocean Rhymes, 
illustrative of the Sentiments and Songs of British Seamen, by 
John Denovan, published by Robert Chambers, 1824." But 
opposed to so astonishing a claim, in regard to the Life of the 
Black Dwarf ; or, David Ritchie, is the statement made by 
William Chambers that he "employed a printer to execute a 
small volume purporting to be an account of David Ritchie, 
the original of the Black Dwarf;" whom, he says, he "had 
seen when a boy in Peeblesshire ;" and he also tells us : " The 
success of this enterprise, commercially, led to the conclusion 
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that if I could print as well as write my poor productions I 
might add to my available means." Indeed, he specifically 
states, further on in the "Memoir," that the "account" is his 
own individual composition. Unmistakably, therefore, the 
Life of the Black Dwarf ; or, David Ritchie, was written by 
William Chambers, was the first work printed for him, and 
was the first work published by him. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that Mr. C. E. S. 
Chambers does not deal with the "Life of the Black Dwarf** 
with the particularity that he deals with the "Exploits," by 
furnishing the full title of the copy of the former in his pos- 
session. If the copy is that of the first edition the information 
as to the imprint which it bears would assist investigators in 
arriving at a fair conclusion as to the probable imprint borne 
by tne next work published by William Chambers — that which 
he titles in the " Memoir," perhaps inaccurately — The Songs of 
Robert Burns, 

The first "Bibliography of Bums" is that compiled by 
Robert Chambers, and given in an appendix to the last volume 
of his four-volume edition of The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns, published by William and Robert Chambers in 
1851-52. 

Whether Robert Chambers was or was not assisted in the 
compilation of that " Bibliography " by his brother William, or 
whether the latter had or had not the opportunity of reading 
it in manuscript, the fact remains that there is no record 
therein of William's alleged edition of The Songs of Robert 
Burns, Neither is there a record of the edition in the revised 
and augmented "Bibliography" in the Library edition of 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns, published by Messrs. 
Chambers in 1856-57. 

There is, however, the following edition included in the 
"Bibliography" of 1851-52 (as also that of 1856-57): — "Letters 
to Clarinda, by Robert Burns. i2mo. Belfast, 1826." Ever 
since, the Burns collector has been on the hunt for a copy of 
that edition, but without success; and the search may be 
abandoned, for no such edition was printed. What did issue 
from the Belfast press in 1826 was the following i8mo. edition, 
which remained unknown to Robert Chambers: — The Poems 
of Robert Burns, Including Several Pieces not inserted in 
any former Edition : The Author's Life, and a Glossary. 
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[Woodcut vignette of Bums.] Belfast: Printed by Joseph 
Smyth, 34 High Street, 1826. A copy of this edition is in 
my own collection. Only other two copies are known to me 
to be extant, and neither copy is in the British Museum or in 
any public or subscription library in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. 

Another Bums bibliography is that of 1867, compiled by 
the late James M*Kie, printer and publisher, Kilmarnock, 
which is titled thus : — Bibliotheca Burnsiana, Life and Works 
of Bums : Title Pages and Imprints of the various Editions 
in the Private Library of James M*Kie, Kilmarnock, prior to 
date 1866. 

Page 31 begins with " Addenda, containing a List of 
Editions of Burns besides those given in the preceding pages, 
and which are not contained in the Private Library of James 
M*Kie." In order to " fill up any blanks " in the " Addenda," 
M*Kie "had recourse to copying from Mr. R. Chambers's 
* Bibliography of Burns'"; and one of the blanks so filled up 
is the mythical edition of "Letters to Clarinda, by Robert 
Bums. Belfast, 1826." 

The "Addenda" is dated " ist October, 1866," which is 
only thirty-four years ago. Up till that period M*Kie had 
gone to many places in Scotland, had extended his travels to 
London, and had twice visited Dublin in his search for old 
and rare editions. Nowhere in his bibliography does he 
refer to the edition of The Songs of Robert Burns, alleged by 
William Chambers, in 1872, for the first time, to have been 
printed and published by him in 1820. 

That 750 copies of an edition rS The Songs of Robert 
Burns should have been bound in boards, published by Wm. 
Chambers in 1820, and "read out of existence," is an absurdity. 
I have a theory of my own in the matter as to the edition 
which William Chambers did undoubtedly produce with his 
own hands in the manner which he so graphically describes ; 
and this is as far as I can at present go in the absence of 
desiderated particulars regarding the earliest Chambers edition 
of the Black Dwarf, or David Ritchie. 

The author invites criticism and desires co-operation. 

ANDREW GIBSON, F.R.S.A.L 



THE COTTAGE IN 1825 



MILLER GOWDIE. 



VISITORS to the birthplace of Robert Bums, Scotland's 
National Bard, at Alloway, from this date will find the 
appearance of the property much changed from what it 
has been for many years past. The trustees some time ago 
considered the advisability of carrying out such alterations as 
would make the Cottage what it was when the memorable 
" blast o' Janwar' win' blew hansel in on Robin," and at the 
same time remove as far as possible the risk to which such 
a valuable and historical property was exposed from danger 
by fire, risk which was considerably enhanced by the existence 
of the modern additions which have been made to the original 
" biggin." As a result the Trustees took what will be recog- 
nised as a very wise decision, the outcome of which is now 
apparent. The transformation has now been going on for 
the past twelvemonth. The actual cottage and its attached 
buildings, as they existed at the time of the poet's birth, and 
as they certainly were at the beginning of last century, appear 
to have been — the cottage itself consisting of a but and a ben, 
then a byre, and lastly a barn, all running parallel with the 
present public road. A contemporary engraving, bearing the 
date 1805, shows these buildings as they then existed, and as 
above specified. Subsequently to that date, however, and 
between that and 18 19, as shown in the reproduction of a 
plan bearing that date, the small slated addition attached to, 
and immediately to the south of the cottage, appears to have 
been built, and, therefore, not to have formed part of the 
buildings owned by the poet's father. It is perhaps not 
generally known that it was at first suggested to place the 
monument that now occupies a picturesque site on the banks 
of the Doon, between the "Auld Brig" and the new bridge, 
in the ground behind the cottage. With this view a plan of 
the cottage and the grounds was prepared by James Milligan, 
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Surveyor, Ayr, and engraved and published by W. & D, 
Lizars, Edinburgh. The plan is entitled — "Sketch of the 
grounds on which it is proposed to build a monument in 
memory of Robert Bums, the Ayrshire bard, by James 
Milligan, Surveyor, Ayr." The plan shows the cottage grounds 
to be co-extensive with the boundaries of the present day^ 
about four acres, and, on a small scale, it clearly shows what 
the engraving of 1805 does not show — viz., the addition in 
question to the south, conclusively proving that the addition 
was built between those dates. The plan indicates the point 
in the ground marked B, where it was at first suggested to 
erect a monument, which was at some little distance imme> 
diately behind the cottage. 

At a later date (to be exact, in 1847) was put up a hall 
which then served as a concert room and accommodated the 
members of the A)^- Bums Club on each succeeding " Twenty- 
fifth " in their celebrations of the natal day of the poet, and 
which later was used as a drinking saloon, when the cottage 
carried a licence, and more recently, when the licence was 
taken away, for the purveying of temperance refreshments, and 
as a museum. Among the most important of the alterations 
has been the clearing away of this hall, which has been entirely 
removed, together with various out-houses, and the site sown 
down in grass. The demolition of the hall has been the only 
material external change in the precincts. Some important 
internal alterations have, however, been made within the 
cottage buildings. Principal among those has been the 
clearing out of the turnstiles within the front entrance to 
the cottage through which visitors had to pass to gain access 
to the cottage and grounds, and the front entrance to the 
cottage has been permanently closed. The turnstiles have 
been removed to a new range of buildings to the north of, 
and altogether separate from, the cottage buildings. Direct 
access from the road is, therefore, now not through the cottage 
to the grounds, but from the grounds to the cottage. As al- 
ready pointed out, the original buildings consisted of dwelling- 
house, byre, and bam in their order. The barn and byre had 
been for long previously diverted from their former use, and 
the byre, which was next to the best roof of the cottage, had 
been converted into two bed-rooms, with a door entering into- 
them fro 11 the dwelling-house. From that use they have been 
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diverted, and as nearly as possible restored to the original 
form. Windows had been knocked out. These have been 
filled up. Wooden floors and ceilings had been put in. 
These have been removed, and the floors and rafters, with 
their thatch, revealed. Stalls for cows, and one horse, such 
as were in use a hundred years ago, have also been put in, 
and the result has been to as nearly as possible restore the 
appearance of the interior to that which it presented when first 
built. To obtain this effect old cobble and settle stones were 
requisitioned from an old byre in the vicinity, now a ruin, and 
probably of contemporary date, and the rafters, where missing 
or decayed, have been replaced with others of similar appear- 
ance. The barn, which had been used as a store, and had not 
been transformed to any great extent, has also been restored 
to its original state. Not only has the front entrance to the 
cottage been closed to the public, but the back door has also 
been closed. Access to the cottage, which is now from the 
grounds at the back, is gained from the outside first by and 
through the barn, then through the byre, then through the best 
room, and then into the kitchen, which, with its box bed, is 
the actual -room in which Burns first saw the light. It was in 
the best room where the trinkets and photographs were exposed 
for sale. These have all been cleared out and transferred else- 
wherie, and a few relics, guarded by an iron fence, have taken 
their place. Prior to the present order of things, the visitor 
was introduced first into the kitchen, and passed thence into 
the best room; but now, after having reached the kitchen, 
through barn, byre, and best room, he returns by the way he 
came to get to the grounds again. There is no other outlet 
from the kitchen, the previous door direct from the turnstiles 
to the kitchen, which was not in the original cottage, having 
been closed to visitors. One other important alteration, de- 
signed to safeguard the cottage against the risk of fire, is that 
a system of hot-water pipes has been introduced throughout 
for heating purposes, the water being heated at a safe distance 
from the cottage. 

To find house room for the numerous Burns relics which 
the old hall contained and others for which their was no room, 
a new and larger hall had to be provided. This occupies the 
principal part of a new picturesque range of buildings running 
parallel and at right angles to the public road, and which also 
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includes a dwelling-house of five rooms for the caretaker, Mr. 
Mitchell, and his family, as well as store-rooms and hot water 
heating apparatus. The hall is of considerably larger dimen- 
' sions than that which was abolished, but it is already evident 
that it does not err on the side of being too spacious, for the 
walls are already almost completely occupied by numerous 
reproductions, engraved and otherwise, of portraits of the poet 
and friends, and scenes connected with his poems. This 
collection consists of the various manuscripts and articles that 
were in the building which has been taken down, and, in 
addition, about 120 framed prints which had been collected 
by the late Mr. Craibe Angus, the well-known Bums enthusiast, 
and which were bought by the Trustees recently. Here a stall 
has been fitted up for the sale of photographs and other 
souvenirs, the Trustees from experience finding that visitors 
are disappointed if they are unable to purchase such articles 
at the cottage. The walks in the open ground have been 
asphalted, and an unusual air of neatness and interest has 
been imparted to the cottage and its surroundings, which was 
not possible under the old regime. 

BURNS'S BIRTHPLACE IN 1825. 

In connection with the above it will be interesting to read 
the following description of the cottage and its surroundings, 
as given in the Glasgow Chronicle^ December 5, 1825: — 

The cottage in which Robert Burns, the poet, was bom is 
about two miles from Ayr, on the old Maybole Road. It is 
a neat, clean and comfortable thatched house, consisting of 
three rooms and a kitchen. One of the rooms was built a 
few years ago. The signboard states that " Robert Bums was 
born under that roof on the 25th of January, 1759." On 
entering the house, the first enquiry is naturally for the land- 
lord, and forthwith appears Mr. John Gowdie, better known 
in that part of the country by the appellation of "the Miller," 
as he had been a miller for a number of years in one of the 
mills on the Doon. He is a plain well-bred little man, about 
60 years of age, and has been in the cottage for twenty-two 
years. He points out the bed in which the poet was born — 
shows a small bust he keeps in one room, which was presented 
by Elias Cathcart, Esq., when he visited the cottage along with 
Mr. Stewart, of Duneam, and several other gentlemen, and in 
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another an admirable painting of Burns, which is 3 feet S 
inches on the canvas, by 3 feet across, and which was pre- 
sented to the house above 20 years ago by Provost Haljantine. 
This completes Mr. Gowdie's task. Not a single anecdote 
does he tell of Bums; he makes no pretensions to literature; 
and after an hour's conversation, a person leaves him, doubtful 
whether he ever read even a line of the poet's works. During 
the last three years there has been a great increase in the 
number of visitors. The cottage is the property of the Corpor- 
ation of Shoemakers in Ayr. They have also about 4^ acres 
of excellent ground adjacent, which is let by public roup along 
with the house on a 19 years lease. It was first converted 
into a change-house by a Deacon, Matthew Dick, who had a 
lease of it for ;^io a year. He took another lease of it at 
;^i7 a year, but dreading it would not pay he gave up his 
bargain. It was then taken for two tacks of 19 years each by 
a Mr. Maitland, Mr. Gowdie being disappointed in a farm he 
expected to get, gave Mr. Maitland ;^3o for his bargain, and 
for the cottage grounds and licences he pays ;^49 a year. A 
late visitor observed to Mr. Gowdie, that the Irish Counsellor 
Curran had stated that he had a strong partiality for the "chief 
of spirits, whisky." * " Weel, weel," replied Mr. Gowdie, "he 

MILLER GOWDIE. 

* " We got to Ayr ; it was the first day of the races. Poor Bums ! — 
his cabin could not be passed unvisited or unwept ; to its two little 
thatched rooms, kitchen and sleeping place, a slated sort of parlour is 
added, and it is now an ale-house. We found the keeper of it tipsy ; he 
pointed to the corner on one side of the fire, and with a most malapropos 
laugh observed, * there is the very spot where Robert Bums was bom. * 
The genius and the fate of the man were already heavy on my heart ; but 
the drunken laugh of the landlord gave me such a view of the rock on 
which he foundered, I could not stand on it, but burst into tears." — Letter 
of Curran in his life by his son. 

As confirming Curran's account of Miller Gowdie, we give the following 
extracts from letters of John Keats, written 'on his walking tour through 
the Bums country in 1818 : — 

" We went to Kirk Alio way — * A prophet is no Prophet in his own 
country.' We went to the cottage and took some whisky. I wrote a 
sonnet for the mere sake of writing some lines under the roof. They are 
so bad I cannot transcribe them. The man at the cottage was a great 
bore with his anecdotes. I hate the rascal. His life consists of fiiz, fuzzy, 
fiizziest. He drinks glasses for the quarter, and twelve for the hour. He 
is a mahogany-faced old jackass who knew Bums — he ought to have been 
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wisna far wrang there; I ay took a drap, I do't yet, and will do 
sae as lang's I live, or at least sae lang's I can get it. He cam' 
here awa at the race time, as it's enow, and I let him see the bed, 
and then I brought him in here, and showed him Robin there 
(pointing to the picture), and he stood for a wee, and looked 
at him, and the tears cam* rinning owre his cheeks. There 
were mair fouk in the room at the time, and I was cried to 
taste wi' this ane and that ane, and there's nae doubt I was 
ree-ways, as Fm enow; but when I showed him a! I cou'd, 
what was his business wi' that. Sae when he turned frae 
Robin, I conveyed him to the door, and he gaed aff ; but I 
troo I drank nane the mair o* him. He didna weet his mooth 
or birl a bawbee in the house. Na, it was ill done in him 
biith to put me to trouble, and gie me naething and misca' me 
too; but 2l he said has ne'er put a gill by my door; na I 
whiles think he did me gude, for there have been mae and 
mae strangers here every day sin' syne." The cottage is near 
the little village of Alloway, and it is rather singular that there 
has been only one house erected at it for a number of years. 
About half a mile beyond the cottage is Alloway Kirk, now in 
ruins — the outside walls and the bell alone remain. On 
entering the churchyard, the eye of the visitor is attracted by a 
stone near the gate, which is sadly dilapidated, and he regrets 
to find that this stone marks the spot in which the bard's 
father lies interred. It has been broken, and the pieces 
carried off, by inconsiderate individuals. Surely that man 
must possess a marvellous power of face who could, in 
presence of intelligent people, say without colouring, " There's 
a fragment which I broke from the headstone of Robert Bums, 
the poet's father." As this species of vandalism has been in a 
great measure abandoned this summer, it is in contemplation 
to erect a new stone, so far as circumstances will permit, the 
counterpart of the one which has been so wantonly destroyed. 
A little to the left is an elegant little square pillar, with an 
inscription stating that it was erected by Mr. John Hutcheson, 

kicked for having spoken to him. He calls himself * a curious old bitch,' 
but he is a flat old dog. I should like to employ Caliph Vathek to kick 
him. O the flummery of a birthplace ! Cant ! Cant ! Cant I It is 
enough to give a spirit the guts-ache. Many a true word, they say, is 
spoken in jest. This may be because his gab hindered my sublimity: the 
flat dog made write a flat sonnet." 
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merchant, Ayr, to the memory of his father-in-law, "David 
Watt, the last person baptised in Alloway Kirk, who died the 
2nd October, 1823, aged 67 years." To the right is the 
burying place of "Thomas Blair, late farmer at Slaphouse, 
who died 4th December, 1820, aged 92 years," and who is 
believed to be the last man whose marriage was proclaimed in 
Alloway Kirk. The oldest stone in the churchyard deserves 
notice. Round the edges it intimates that "Here lyis an 
honest man, John Neil, on Nethertown, who departed on the 
5th day of Apryl, 1623." 

A few yards further on is the Old Bridge of Doon, in 
attempting to gain the "key-stane" of which, honest Tam 
O'Shanter's braw grey mare, Meg, lost her tail, by the witches. 
Distant a gun shot is " the well, whar Mungo's mither hang'd 
herseF," and some other spots of equal celebrity, but the object 
which deserves particular notice is the splendid new monu- 
ment erected in this place to the memory of the poet. It is 
18 feet inside. The dome is supported by nine massy columns, 
15 feet high, and it overlooks a number of the scenes celebrated 
in the writings of Burns. 




MEMORIAL TO 
"THE LASSIE WF THE LINT-WHITE LOCKS.' 



AFTER the lapse of seventy years, a memorial stone has 
•^ been erected under the auspices of the Edinburgh Ninety 
Burns Club to mark the grave of Burns's "Chloris" in 
Preston Street burial-ground there. The stone, designed and 
executed by Messrs. Stewart M*Glashan & Son, is modelled 
on the lines of the old sculptured crosses of lona, the charac- 
teristic features of which are carefully preserved. The cross is 
of light grey granite, resting on a die and base of the same 
material. The upper and lower portions of the cross are 
decorated with interlacing Celtic patterns, and in a panel on 
the shaft the Burns crest and coat of arms are carved in relief. 
The monument bears the following inscription : — 

"This stone marks the grave of Jean Lorimer, the * Chloris' 
and * Lassie wi' the Lint -white Locks' of the Poet Bums. 
Born 1775 ; died 183 1. Erected under the auspices of the 
Ninety Bums Club, Edinburgh, 1901." 

On the afternoon of Saturday, 25th May, 1901, the cross 
was unveiled by the Rev. George Murray, B.A., chaplain of 
the Ninety Club, in the presence of a large assemblage of 
members and subscribers. Among those present were Mr. 
William Lawson, president ; Mr. John Irving (a grand-nephew 
of "Bonnie Jean"), vice-president; Messrs. John A. Clues 
and D. Lawson Johnstone, joint secretaries ; Mr. Adam M. 
Mackay, treasurer ; Mr. Peter Smellie, solicitor ; Parish Coun- 
cillor James Gibson ; Major M*Cartney, Queensberry House ; 
Messrs. Thomas Macpherson, Walker, and Davidson Gray, 
Leith Burns Club ; Mr. A. Morgan, Commercial Bums Club ; 
Mr. W. R. Murray, Corstorphine Bums Club; Mr. W. M. 
Gilbert, Scotsman ; Mr. Stewart M*Glashan, sculptor, &c., &c. 
Apologies were received from representatives of the Edin- 
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burgh, Lochgelly, Edinburgh "Jolly Beggars," and other 
Bums Clubs. 

Mr. Lawson, in opening the proceedings, said the act they 
were about to perform had a double significance : they wished 
to honour the memory of the woman who lay there, and they 
wished to honour the bard who immortalised her by singing 
the praises of her youthful beauty and maidenly worth. 
"Chloris" herself would have been little known or cared for 
but for the songs that had been written in her praise by the 
immortal Burns. 

The Rev. Mr. Murray, who was called upon to perform 
the unveiling ceremony, said the prosaic section of the public, 
he feared, would hardly thank them for thrusting a tombstone 
on their notice amid the gay green leaves and flowers of smiling 
May. Yet when they thought of "Chloris" and Craigiebum 
Wood they recalled that for one at least " a' the pride of 
spring's return could yield him nocht but sorrow." If apology 
be needed, there was the solemn fact that the Assemblies ot 
the Kirk were sitting, and that the clergy were about. Some, 
flippant, would hasten to confess that they had no interest in 
"lasses wi' the lint-white locks." It was some other hue 
which they affected — the golden probably, by preference, if it 
could come their way. Others would minimise their little 
function as mere Burnsian idolatry, and wonder where it was 
to end ; as if the gallants of their youthful club were set on 
monumenting all the bonnie Jeans and countless fair ones of 
the Bard. Their concern was only with the local case. It so 
happened that no headstone marked the spot where the grave 
closed over the tragic career of one whose orbit intersected, 
and in some respects resembled, that of Burns himself. Their 
supplying of the want marked at least a deviation from the 
beaten track of Burns Club doings. Only perverse minds 
could fail to understand the situation between Bums and 
"Chloris." It was in the Poet's light that they saw light — 
light after his kind ; and as he puts the matter himself, she 
was the " lovely goddess of his inspiration," one to whom he 
addressed "fictitious reveries of passion." The evidence of 
Thomson was to the same effect, and in speaking of the 
" bright eyes and witching smiles " that " enraptured the 
Scottish Bard," he was only indulging the stilted eighteenth 
century vein. Chloris herself, however, proud of the distin- 
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guished figure she was cutting, was under no illusion. The 
name was little appropriate to a Scottish girl, and the real 
Burns peeps out when the fact dawned later on his mind. 
The chivalry of his nature, too, as he laments the early crosses 
of her career : — 

" Since, thy gay morn of life o'ercast, 
Chill came the tempest's lour, 
And ne'er misfortune's eastern blast 
Did nip a fairer flower." 

Followed by the typical Burnsian philosophy of life that the 
inner riches of the soul remained : — 

" Still nobler wealth hast thou in store, 
The comforts of the mind." 

The stone was appropriately simple. It was not of the kind 
which provoked the pen of Louis Stevenson when wandering 
in the Greyfriars, as being " appallingly adorned." It was of 
the granite which was emblematic of the sterling mind of 
Burns — a mind which, when touched with feeling and imagin- 
ation, was soon polished into song. They remembered how 
he tended lovingly himself the grave of Fergusson, his hapless 
brother bard. They remembered how his brilliant dark eyes 
glistened with the tear drop at the tale of woe, interpreted by 
Walter Scott ; and they remembered how countless thousands 
at his shrine had learned to turn a sympathetic ear to every 
note of human sorrow and misfortune. It was in that spirit 
they set up the stone, and in that spirit they left it in the lone 
kirkyard. (Applause.) 

On being unveiled, the Cross, with its Celtic adornments 
and chaste beauty, which stands about the middle of the 
cemetery to the south of the walled-in graves there, and under 
the shade of a friendly birch, was very much admired. 

Mr. Peter Smellie, treasurer of the Memorial Fund, thanked 
the members of kindred clubs and other subscribers for their 
help in this matter. For the scheme they had distinguished 
patronage : that of Earl Selborne, Hon. President of the club; 
Lord Rosebery, and Sir Mitchell Thomson, then Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. These names headed the list, and the sub- 
scriptions ranged from twopence to ^^5. They preferred that 
the subscriptions should be numerous rather than large, and 
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the result was that very many people had contributed to place 
this stone where it was. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. 
Murray, and the Memorial inspected by the company, the 
proceedings at the graveside tenninated. Subsequently the 
guests were entertained by the Club to cake and wine in 
the Melville Hotel, when a number of toasts appropriate to 
the occasion were pledged ; and it was intimated that, as soon 
as certain difflculties had been removed, it was intended to 
proceed with the restoration of "Clarinda's" tomb in Canon- 
gate Churchyard. 

D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 




VOLUME ANNOTATED BY BURNS. 



IN "Notes and Queries" (January 26th, 1901 — No. 161, 
Ninth Series) there appears an article describing a book, 
presumably once in the possession of Bums, and bearing 
on certain of its pages some critical notes in the holograph of 
the Poet. Shortly after the appearance of the article we com- 
municated with the writer, Mr. Henry T. Wake, Bookseller 
and Dealer in Antiquities, Fritchley, Derby, who very kindly 
forwarded us the following information : — 

I bought the book in question at a bookstall in Sneinton Market, 
Nottingham, and afterwards discovered that it had once belonged to 
Bums, both from the handwriting but particularly by the style of express- 
ing himself in the MS. notes. The catalogue by which it was sold (and of 
which I enclose a copy) gives all the particulars about the book itself, as 
does also ** N. and Q." When the catalogue was first issued I received from 
an eminent firm of booksellers in Glasgow an order for it on approval, and 
it came back by return of post with the remark that it was **not Bums's 
writing." An eminent firm in London afterwards ordered it with exactly 
the same result. They had based their judgments entirely on the hand- 
writing, which, however, did not resemble his ordinary writing ; but 
I found from a facsimile of his writing in Highland Mary's Bible, and to 
which it had a strong resemblance, that it was indeed the Poet's hand- 
writing. Soon after Dr. Maris of Philadelphia ordered it, and was so 
anxious to know whether he had secured it that he requested me to wire 
back at once on receipt of order, which I did. Dr. Maris is since dead. 
I do not think he bought it for himself, but for an institution or a friend, 
as he had previously bought of me the original Deed of Settlement of the 
State of Pennsylvania by William Penn in 1682 for ;f320, for the State. 
This deed was superseded by a second deed which the State possessed, 
and they wished to possess the first one, as it was not altogether superseded 
by the second. 

I do not know where the book now is, but it is no doubt somewhere 
in safe keeping. I believe a copy of the work will be found in the British 
Museum, London ; the Oxford Bodleian Library, and the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, as neither of these institutions ordered the book, which 
I think they would have done had they not already got it. 

This will enable thee to give an account of the interesting Bums relic 

in the annual Bums Chronicle, 

Thy fd., H. T. Wake. 

P,S, — Dr. Maris did not at all dispute the authenticity of the MS. 
being Bums's.— H. T. W. 
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From the accompanying catalogues we learned that Mr. 
Wake offered the book for sale in December, 1896, its descrip- 
tion being as follows : — 

** The Patriots or an Evening Prospect on the Atlantic : a Poem, 
4to orig^ i bindi.'. Autog^ at beginning ** Laing, Edin"^ 1819, 5th, 743." 
London for T. Cadell & Drummond, Edinburgh, mdcclxxvii. Thiscopy 
is believed to have been Rob* Bums's. There are several notes in MS. 
which are believed to be in the handwriting of the Poet, some of which are 
as follow. ** By John Inglis, Schoolmaster, Canongate, Edinburgh. An 
essay to procure from Goverment (sic) a place or pension." ** We should 
imagine the Author an American, he was a Scotchman. I do not know 
if he was ashamed of his country, his country might well be ashamed ot 
him." ** The poor author expected he would at least be made a Commis- 
sioner of Excise for writing this excellent Poem. He died on the i8th of 
Feby. 1786 (without obtaining either place or pension), at eight in the 
Evening of a Consumption. Almost the whole impression was found by 
him unsold and was disposed of to a snuff shop. This copy may well be 
looked on as a curiosity. There is not I believe another extant." In 
good condition. ;^5. (1777). There is also a MS. verse commencing 
** Thou lousy pedant, let thy awkward muse | With censures praise 
w* flatteries abuse," &c. 

Mr. Wake was then in doubt as to the authenticity of the 
handwriting, but, as he states, after he had seen a facsimile of 
the Poet's handwriting in Highland Mary's Bible, he became 
convinced that it was genuine. In Catalogue (No. 279) of date 
October, 1897, he thus describes it : — 

"Bums the Poet. (1777). The Patriots: or an Evening Prospect 
on the Atlantic. In which some Noted Political Characters are deline- 
ated ; with strictures on Ladies who have distinguished themselves in the 
Fashionable Modes of Gallantry. 4to, orig^ i binding : London 1777." 
Note in Burns*s handwriting on title : — *' By John Inglis, School- 
master, Canongate, Edinburgh : An Essay to procure from Goverment 
(sic) a place or pension." At the foot of the firsi page of the Preface, 
which appears to have been written to allay the reljellious spirit of the 
Americans and to induce them to return to the ob dience of their King 
(George 3d), is the following Note of R. B.*s: — **We should imagine 
the Author an American, he was a Scotchman. I do not know if he was 
ashamed of his country, his country might well be ashamed of him." 
Further on in his Preface the Author, praising **a glorious band of men 

— who will long adorn the British annals — viz. , Lord l4 th, Lord 

George G ne, thp acute and ingenious Mr. Alexander W ne, 

Solicitor, Hon H D s. Lord Advocate for Scotland," &c. 

R. B. has written on the margin opposite — ** Infernal Villains. No, they 
are y* ministers of him who is called y« best of Princes, and he is i\o doubt 
as much so as he is the Wisest." At the end of the Preface opposite to 
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** gracious sovereign" R. B. writes — "Whom Junius calls y® best of 
Princes, a man whose Wisdom is only to be equalled by his Virtue, and 
we do not know w<=^ of his Virtues we should admire most, his humanity, 
contempt of money, or love of peace. The clergy may truely say y* he 
has a saving knowledge." After the Preface, on a blank page, the Poet 
has written — 

** Thou lousy Pedant, let thy Awkward muse 
With censures praise w' flatterers abuse. 
To lash and not be felt in thee*s an Art, 
Thou ne'er mad*st any but thy Schoolboys smart. 
If . . .* immortal works thou wouldst descry (sic) 
Pretend *tis he that writ thy Poetry." 

* Franklin (?) 

Then follow 2 lines scrawled thro', but appear to read : — 

** Alas he never had verse in pretence 
Or loved commended mimic sence (sic)." 

At p. lo, ** I. S." 304, and at p. 50 : — 

** They swear I am so good 

I hug them till I squeeze their blood." 

Swift. 

(Probably referred to as plagiarisms from the writings of Swift. ) At end 
R. B. writes : — " The poor Author expected he would at least be made 
a Commissioner of Excise for writing this excellent Poem. He died on 
the i8th of Feb'T 1786 (without obtaining either place or pension) at Eight 
in the Evening of a Consumption. Almost the whole Impression was 
found by him unsold, and was disposed of to a SnufF Shop. This copy 
may very well be looked on as a curiosity. There is not I believe another 
extant." Autog^ at beginning of Book: — **Laing, Edin% 1819 — 5th — 
743." Tall copy in clean good condition, £S 10. — 1777. 

There is no reference to this Canongate Schoolmaster in 
Burns's correspondence, nor in any of the biographies, but it 
will be observed he died fully ten months before the Poet's 
appearance in Edinburgh. The adverse judgment of the "two 
eminent firms," one of which is known to us as having con- 
siderable experience in Burns manuscripts, is certainly not 
assuring, but it is impossible to express any opinion as to the 
authenticity of the notes till the volume itself is accessible. 
Prima fade, Mr. Wake's opinion, based as it is on " the style 
of expression in the MS. notes," will appeal to many as not 
entirely without justification. We trust this notice may lead 
to the re-discovery of the volume in America, and thereby to 
material for authoritative judgment. 
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Mr. Wake obligingly quotes the following from another of 
his Catalogues issued in September, 1879. These Bums items 
were bought from a dealer in Keswick when Mr. Wake resided 
at Cockermouth. They were sold by him to a Mr. Machon 
for a Bums Museum in Ayrshire, so far as Mr. Wake's memory 
serves him. We do not recollect ever having heard of them. 

Cat. 27, 29/9/79.— "21, Bums (the Poet). The original Excise 
Book of Robert Bums, containing 2 pages and a fragment of the original 
Glossary appended to his Works, in his handwriting. It is a small oblong 
Account Book bound in limp parchment with the Government Excise 
Stamp on each leaf. Also a fine colored view of Edinburgh by Robert 
Riddell and engraved by A. Robertson. It is in nice condition, being in 
the original Frame of black and gold ab^ i inch deep and 20) ins. by 
17 ins. in size, glazed. At the back is the following inscription : — * One of 
Twelve presented by R. A. Riddell to the Poet Bums.' — * Mrs. Bums to 
J. Bogie, 1826.' The Excise B. also has in the same handwriting 
* Jas. Bogie His Book, 1824.' Both articles were bo' at the Sale of the 
late Dr. Bogie's effects at Fruid's Park, Annan, S/5/79. Bums's hand- 
writing is attested by 'J. Syme.' Rare and interesting. Tc^ether 
;f 10 10." 

D. M'NAUGHT. 




A NOTABLE BURNS MS. 



THE manuscript which we here present in the form of a 
facsimile in print is the property of David Wilson, Esq., 
M.D., Paddock, Huddersfield, a native of Dreghom, 
Ayrshire, who purchased it about seventeen years ago from 
Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, Glasgow. The sheet is a single 
one, 9^ inches by 8, written on both sides, the three epitaphs 
being inscribed on one page and the " Epithalamium " (which 
leaves the impression of a fragment), in darker ink, evidently 
of later date, on the reverse. Of its genuineness there is not 
the slightest doubt, and the wonder is that it has escaped so 
long the l3nix-eyed editors of new and improved editions. 
The epitaph on " Squire Hugh " we do not give in its entirety, 
the language being rather free for presentation to the general. 
Who this individual was we have not yet been able to ascertain, 
but doubtless the records of Mauchline will throw some light 
on his identity. The dramatis personce of the epithalamium 
{bridal song) are not indicated in any way, but perhaps some 
tradition of the auspicious event still lingers in Mauchline. 
We do not recollect of ever having seen these two pieces in 
print. The existence of the MS. was known to the late 
James M*Kie as far back as 1883, and we have been informed 
that he made an offer for it while in Kerr & Richardson's 
possession. It will be observed that " Wee Johnie " is written 
in full — "Wee Johnie Wilson" — the descriptive line imme- 
diately above being cancelled by the pen. This nevertheless 
leaves the question of his identity precisely where it was. 
Whether he was a shopkeeper in Mauchline, as suggested by 
Dr. William Wallace,, or a cowfeeder in the vicinity, as stated 
by Mrs. Begg, it is scarcely credible that Burns so gratuitously 
lampooned his Kilmarnock publisher on a sheet which was 
bound to pass through his press, just as his business connection 
with him was beginning, and perhaps before he had any proper 
knowledge of his character. The heading of the third epitaph 
proves that Bums had "turned him to his Latin again" to 
some purpose. It also relieves the memory of James Smith 
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from the burden of a century's growth of left-handed fame, the 
jeu d^esprit being universally believed to have been pointed 
at him as the veritable " Wag in Mauchline," as some editors 
prefer to head the piece. " Fuscus " is the Latin for " brown," 
hence " John Brown, quondam maker of clocks in Mauchline " 
authoritatively settles the identity of the individual in whose 
honour the epitaph was composed. He is the "Clockie Brown" 
and "Jock Brown" so mercilessly castigated in the "Court of 
Equity,"* of which facetious tribunal James Smith, the poet's 
special friend, was the "trusty Fiscal." Brown is the first 
culprit called. 

** First, Clockie Brown, there's witness borne, 
And affidavit made and sworn. 
That ye wrought a hurly-burly, &c." 

And his sentence is of the severest sort. 

'* For you, Jock Brown, sae black your fau't is, 
Sae doubly dyed — we gie you notice. 
Unless you come to quick repentance, 
Acknowledge Jean's and your acquaintance, 
Remember this shall be your sentence': — 
Our beagles to the Cross will tak' ye. 
And there shall mither-naked mak ye, &c." 

A grandfather's clock in the writer's possession, which has 
a beautifully engraved brass dial, bears upon its face that it 
was made by " John Brown, Machline," but there is no clue 
as to the date. The word " quondam " would seem to intimate 
that he had left Mauchline or had engaged himself in some 
other calling previous to the writing of the epitaph. 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Wilson's MS. is an exceptionally 
valuable one. We will be glad to answer any communication 
addressed to us bearing on its authenticity or subject-matter. 



EPITAPH for H L Esq. of L- 

Here lyes Squire Hugh — ye harlot crew, 

I'm sure that he w^eel pleas'd would be 



* Printed for ** Private Circulation by the Caledonian Publishing Co.^ 
Glasgow. — 1899." 



Ill 

FOR A WEE WEE MAN.* 

Hie jacet wee JOHN IE WILSON, 

Whoe'er thou art, O Reader ! know, 
That Death has murder'd Johnie : 
Aij' here his body lyes full low, 
For Saul he ne'er had ony. 



Hie jctcet JOHANNES FUSCUS^ quondam Horologiorum faber 

in M . 

Lament him, M husbands a', 

He aften did assist you ! 

Tho ye had bidden years awa 

Your wives ne'er hae miss't you. (sic). 

Ye M bairns, as bye ye pass 

To school in bands the gither, 
O tread but lightly on his grass, 
Perhaps he was your father ! 

(Indiflferent but old hand). 

The within by Bums 
in his own handwriting. 



EPITHALA MI UM— 



O a' ye hymeneal powers 

That rule the essence-mixing hours ! 

Whether in Eastern monarch's bow'rs, 

Or Greenland caves, 
A nuptial scene in Machlin tow'rs 

Your presence craves. 

Threescore-fyfteen, a blooming bride, 
This night with seventy-four is ty'd ; 
O mak the bed baith saft an' wide 

Wi' canie toil. 
An' lay them gently side by side, 

At least a while. 

D. M^NAUGHT 

• Cancelled in the MS. 



THE UNPUBLISHED BURNS POEM, 

IN MACMlLLArrS MAGAZINE. 



BY express permission of the Publishers, courteously 
granted to us in the freest and fullest manner, we are 
enabled to place before our readers "An Unpublished 
Poem by Robert Burns," exactly as it appears in MacmillafCs 
Magazine^ No. 505, November, 1901. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ROBERT BURNS. 

[The following verses were recently found among some 
papers belonging to the late Mrs. Berrington, who died in 
1885. During a great part of her life Mrs. Berrington lived in 
Monmouthshire, at no great distance from Itton Court, the 
home of Mrs. Curre, to whom, according to the endorsement 
on the manuscript, the verses were addressed by Bums. Mrs. 
Curre, who died in 1823, was the daughter of John Bushby, 
Esq., of Tinwald Downs in Dumfriesshire. The copy from 
which the verses are printed is in the early handwriting of the 
late Miss Eliza Waddington, whose family also lived in Mon- 
mouthshire. It is hoped that the present publication may 
lead to the discovery of the original manuscript.] 

Oh look na, young Lassie, sae softly and sweetly ! 

Oh smile na, young Lassie, sae sweetly on me ! 
Ther's nought waur to bear than the mild glance of pity, 

When grief swells the heart and the tear blins the e'e. 

Just such was the glance of my bonnie lost Nancy, 
Just such was the glance that once brightened her e'e ; 

But lost is the smile sae impressed on my fancy. 
And cauld is the heart that sae dear was to me. 

Ilka wee flow'ret we grieve to see blighted. 
Cowering and withering in frost nippet plain ; 

The naist turn of Spring shall awauken their beauty, 
But ne'er can Spring wauken my Nancy again. 
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And was she less fair than the fiow'rs of the garden ? 

Was she less sweet than the blossoms of May ? 
Oh, was na her cheek like the rose and the lily, 

Like the Sun's waving glance at the closing o' day ? 

And oh sic a heart, sae gude and sae tender ! 

Weel was it fitted for beauty sae leal : 
'Twas as pure as the drop in the bell o* the lily, 

A wee glinting gem wi' nought to conceal. 

But the blush and the smile and the dark e'es mild glances,. 

I prized them the maist, they were love's kind return, 
Yet far less the loss of sic beauty lamented, 

'Twas the love that she bore me that gaes me to mourn. 

Though it may appear somewhat ungracious to look our 
gift-horse in the mouth, still, we consider the Federation would 
be guilty of a dereliction of duty were no indication given of 
the prevailing opinion as to the genuineness of the production 
amongst its membership. Passing such obvious mistakes in 
transcription or printing as " naist " for " neist," and " gaes ''^ 
for "gars," the whole weight of internal evidence is dead 
against the authenticity of the piece. Its conception, or 
" argument " (to speak in critical phrase) — a snivelling grass- 
widower warning off all approaches on the part of designing 
femininities in his neighbourhood — is not exactly in the Bums 
vein, to say the least of it. Burns exhausted the cognate 
theme in My Nannii s awa, which he forwarded to Thomson 
in 1794. Before 1796, John Bushbie was one of his "favourite 
aversions," as Robert Chambers puts it, a statement which the 
Heron ballads place beyond doubt. There cannot, therefore, 
be much of an interval between the dates of the two com- 
positions; how miraculously they differ in their methods of 
treatment will best be realised by a parallel reading, The 
execution of the Bushby lyric is verbose, halting, and flabby 
in the extreme, nowhere rising above the level of second-rate 
doggerel. Compared with the exquisite rhythm and beautiful 
imagery of the Clarinda lyric, it is the bleat of a billy-goat over 
the carcase of his favourite nannie. There is not a penny- 
weight of passion in the whole composition, nor, indeed, any 
apparent effort in the way of simulation. To particularise 
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were to confess that Bums' s admirers are impervious to the 
magic charm of the Bums style, which permeates his veriest 
trifle. But if the Philistine demand satisfaction, we might ask 
him to make "plain" the exigencies of rhyme in the third 
stanza, which deals, not with a mouse, but a botanical 
curiosity in the shape of a "wee cow'rin' floweret;" ditto in 
the fifth, where the "leal beauty" of the defunct maiden is 
deftly " fitted " into the " wee glinting gem " of her heart so as 
to leave "nought to conceal;" or, what we would certainly 
" prize the maist," to write down in plain prose what we are to 
understand by the conflicting losses detailed in the concluding 
quatrain. The evidence of authenticity is nothing but circum- 
stantiality of the flimsiest texture. The handwriting is that of 
"the late Miss Eliza Waddington," a Monmouthshire lady, 
who presumably copied the verses from a copy or the original, 
presumably once in the possession of "Mrs. Curre, the 
daughter of John Bushby, Esq., of Tinwald Downs, who died 
in 1823," and who claimed to be the heroine of the piece. Its 
attribution to Burns rests solely on an " endorsement on Miss 
Waddington's manuscript," by whom is not condescended 
upon. It is not altogether improbable that Nancy Bushby, if 
such a person ever existed, was the recipient of laudatory 
verses from Bums, but it is not within the bounds of possi- 
bility that he addressed her after the manner of the weak, 
fusionless lines of the composition in question. The recovery 
of the manuscript — a remote contingency — would not alter our 
opinion. Burns had a trick of writing out poetical pieces by 
other hands to please his own fancy or oblige his friends {vide 
the Thomson correspondence), hence a Burns holograph is 
not per se conclusive evidence that it is the poet's own com- 
position. If speculation be allowable, we consider it extremely 
likely that the wish was father to the thought that some 
literary relic of the poet existed amongst the possessions of the 
Bushby family ; that this " unpublished poem " was the nearest 
approach to such a thing obtainable ; and that oral tradition 
and Monmouthshire gossip account for the rest of the tale. 

D. M ^NAUGHT. 



THE ALLOWAY MONUMENT. 



In my Bums's collection are some interesting documents 
relating to this Memorial which do not appear to have been 
published hitherto. 

The first is a " Sketch of the Ground on which it is 
proposed to Build a Monument in Memory of the late 
Robert BurnSy the Airshire Bard, by James Milligan, Surveyor, 
Air." This was to be placed about 20 yards to the west of 
the house in which Burns was bom — 29th Jany. [sic], i759' 
This document was franked by A. Boswell (of Auchinleck) on 
November 5, 181 7, to Mr. Hamilton, Architect, Glasgow, and 
bears the Glasgow post mark of " 6 Nov., 181 7." 

The second is a printed circular : — 
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Air, 26th January^ 1818, 

** Convened the following members of the Committee appointed to 
carry into effect the wishes of those who have subscribed to erect a 
Monument to the memory of R. B., the Airshire Bard, at the place 
of his birth, in order to examine such Plans or Designs of the pro- 
posed Monument as were lodged with the Secretary, by those Artists 
who chose to contribute their efforts to forward the Building, and who 
inclined to appear as Candidates for the premium of Twenty Guineas 
offered by the Committee, or an appropriate Piece of Plate of that value, 
at the option of the successful Candidate, for the most approved Plan of 
the Monument proposed, pursuant to advt. in the Edinr., Glasgow, and 
Air newspapers, viz. : — 

** Sir David Hunter Blair, of Blairquhan, Bart. 

" John Hamilton, Esq. of Sundrum. 

** Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchinleck. 

" Hugh Hamilton, Esq. of Pinmore. 

** R. G. Oswald, Esq. of Auchincruive. 

** William Cowan, Esq., Banker, Air. 

"Mr. Boswell, Preses. 

" The Secretary laid before the Committee, Sealed Packets, ten in 
number, transmitted from London, Edinr., Glasgow, and other places, 
which, having been opened in presence of the Committee, were found to 
contain Plans and Designs of the proposed M onument. 

** The Committee accordingly proceeded to a minute and careful 
examination, and were unanimously of opinion that the Design No. 8 
should be the plan adopted, and the Sealed Letter accompanying it having 
been opened, it appeared that that plan was the production of Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton, junior, Architect, No. i James St., Edinr. ; and in 
his letter he very handsomely stated that, in the event of his Design 
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being thought worthy of adoption, he [wishes to decline any mark of 
approbation from the Committee, which would tend to lessen the Funds- 
already so limited, as the honour of being the successful Competitor would 
be to him a circumstance of the most gratifying nature, and a recompense 
more than adequate to his humble exertions." 

The circular proceeds to notify thanks to the other com- 
petitors, whose plans will be returned free of expense, and to- 
state that they decided merely according to fancy, so that 
"they trusted no man of genius would feel hurt at not 
succeeding in a competition of this nature." They further 
assured the candidates of the absence of bias or of any 
previous knowledge of plans or competitors. 

The third is a holograph letter of the same date to- 
"Coila," the motto adopted by Mr. David Hamilton, 
Architect, Glasgow : — 

" AucHiNLECK, fany, 26tkt 1818, 

" Sir, 

** Not knowing whom I have the honour to address, I caik 
only direct what I have now to offer to him who did the Committee for 
Bums* Monument the very great service of producing two such admirable 
designs as you did in the Etoric Building, and Gothic Tower. It is im- 
possible to enter on all the reasons which operated to determine our choice 
of another, but I do assure you that we were so pleased and so bewildered, 
that we would gladly have built ten of those delivered in ; we chose that 
which we considered most appropriate, most suitable to the situation, and 
most likely to come within the compass of our funds ; we were not 
scientific men, — fancy, not knowledge, guided us, — and I trust you will 
not feel any cause to be hurt or offended that our choice fell on another. 
One we must chuse, and it was with regret that we could not adopt your 
Gothic Building, although not deemed strictly applicable to the character 
of the Poet. This you may rely on, that your designs had, as they 
deserved, our admiration, and one and all felt gratified to the unknown 
Artist who had devoted so much of his time and the exertions of his genius 
in the cause. 

** Accept, therefore, of our very best thanks, which I offer in name 
of the Committee. 

** I am. Sir, 

" Your obliged and rt. humble St., 

" ALEXANDER BOSWELL. 
** To COILA." 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alexander Boswell is also notable as- 

the man who fought the last duel in Scotland, with Mr. 

James Stuart, on 26th March, 1822, on the sands of Auchter- 

tool, near Kirkcaldy. 

PHILIP SULLEY, F.S.A. 



CLUB NOTES. 

[COMMUNICA TEDJ] 



"SUNDERLAND" BURNS CLUB REPORT. 

Mr. M. Neilson, an Ayrshire man and the enthusiastic secretary^ 
forwards the following report : — ** The annual meeting of 1899 was largely 
attended, and altogether a most important meeting. Several alterations of 
Rules were considered and adopted. The principal alterations were: — To 
have a recess during June, July, and August ; also the appointment of 
trustees to invest the funds of the Club. Your present officers were elected 
by ballot, according to rule, and no more harmonious body of men ever met 
to discuss and arrange the affairs of any Club. 

"Our Annual Dinner took place on the 25th of January, and was a 
great success, the number present being larger than on any former occasion, 
while the speeches were excellent. Our Hon. President (Aid. Bums, J.P.)» 
owing to a family bereavement, was not in his accustomed place. Our 
retiring President (Robert Falconer, Esq.) made an excellent chairman, 
discharging the duties with that tact and good grace which are peculiarly 
his own. Our Hon. Vice-President (William Allan, M.P.) was the guest 
of the evening, giving the toast of * The Immortal Memory.* 

"Few will forget the sympathy, tenderness, and beauty of thought 
expressed by Mr. Allan ; the poem composed for the occasion, and delivered 
for the first time at our dinner, will ever remind us of that pleasantest of 
times when * Gently scan your brither man ' was the test which preceded 

'* *The Day that Ye were Born.' 

" Ah ! Robin, little did ye ken 
That owre the warl' your countrymen 
Wad* honour wi* their tongue an' pen 
The day that ye were bom. 

" The warl' was dark until ye came ! 
But o'd it gat frae your sang flame, 
A langer lease o' life an' fame, 

The day that ye were born. 

** O ! had ye seen the muses train 
That mom within the biggin fane — 
The jauds a' claimed ye as their ain 
The day that ye were bom. 
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** They cuddled ye wi* lovin* zeal, 
They kissed ye owre frae heid tae heel, 
Their gems o' sang ye tried tae steal 
The day that ye were bom. 

** They placed in your wee haun's a lyre. 
They bade ye thrum an' never tire. 
Syne filled your scaup wi* heavenly fire 
The day that ye were bom. 

** Tho* fortune frowned, an* days were dark, 
Fu' weel ye did the gowden wark, 
And left a cairn o' sang to mark 

The day that ye were born. 

" Sae, Robin lad, we lo*e ye dear, 
An' while ae Scottish heart ye cheer, 
We'll baud wi' joy frae year tae year 
The day that ye were bom. 

Wm. Allan. 

" Our Annual Scottish Concert was given under the auspices of the 
Club in the Victoria Hall on the 1st of February. 

"The Conversazione was again held in Mr. Wetherell*s Rooms, on 
Wednesday, March 21st, 1900. Councillor Biggam and Mr. W. H. 
Turner acted as M.C's, Mr. Fred Wood's band supplying the music; 
while Mrs. Potts had charge of the refreshment room. 

" The Picnic took place on the 17th of July to Lambton Park, permis- 
sion beiag granted to visit the Castle and Grounds by Lord Durham. The 
day was exceedingly fine, and the drive thither was enjoyed by all. Tea 
was served in the Station Hotel, Fencehouses, after which Alderman 
Bums, J. P., spoke of the pleasant aftemoon spent within the grounds of 
Lambton Park, of the kindness and courtesy received at the hands of 
Messrs. Hunter, and expressed the hope that on the next visit to Lambton 
a whole-day trip would be arranged, and that the tea would be served on 
the lawn in picnic fashion. 

" The Chronicle is a publication which I recommend to every 
member. There is nothing in the market which is so thoroughly up-to- 
date in all the phases of Burns's life and works. True, we sold all we got 
this year ; but, out of a membership of eighty, surely forty could promise 
support. Your Committee commend this yearly book to your consideration. 

"The question of membership has taken up the attention of your 
Committee, with the result that, after due consideration, they decided to 
strike off all members who were two years in arrears. During the year we 
have added fourteen new members, and it is very gratifying to report that, 
with one exception, they have all paid their subscription. We have also to 
record several removals during the year, so that at the present time we 
have eighty members on our roll." 
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Syllabus — Season 1901-1902. 

DATE. SUBJECT. SPBAKBR. 

Oct. 16 ** Burns as a Politician," .... Mr. John Cameron 

Nov. 6 " The Gospel," according to Bums, . . Dr. J. Jago 

20 Hall Caine's " Eternal City," . . . Mr. J. Grayston 

29 St. Andrew's Dance, Mr. WetherelPs Rooms. 

Dec. 4 Annual Meeting : Election of Officers. 

,, 1 8 President's Address. 
1902. 

Jan. 8 Musical Evening, Members 

,, 22 " David Livingstone," .... Mr. A. R. Calvert 

,, 25 Annual Dinner, Palatine Hotel. 

Feb. 3 Scottish Concert, in Victoria Hall. 

,, 5 "Allan Ramsay," Mr. M. M'Lennan 

„ 19 "Bums: the Secret of his Power," . . Mr. W. Ogilvie 

Mar. 5 ** Bums as a Religious Reformer," . . Mr. J. F. Crooks 

,, 19 "Scotland's share in industrial development," Mr. H. MacCoU 

April 2 j 

{ 

Meetings held in Palatine Hotel at 8 p.m. 



May 7 ( Business Meetings. 
Sept. 



EDINBURGH "NINETY" BURNS CLUB REPORT. 

Mr. Lawson Johnstone, hon. secretary, reports in the Year- Book as 
follows : — 

In sending out the third issue of the Year- Book, the Editor has 
pleasure in stating that the prosperity of the Club continues unabated. 
The work of a successful year has tended to strengthen its position and 
increase its influence among Bums societies. 

The membership remains most satisfactory. During the session 
2 life members and 45 ordinary members have been admitted, and after 
deleting the names of those who have resigned, &c., there are now on the 
roll II honorary members, 6 life members, and 165 ordinary members. 

This year, on account of the lamented death of Queen Victoria, there 
was no Anniversary Dinner. All the arrangements had been made to 
celebrate the 25th with the customary ceremony; but in accordance with 
the national mourning for Her Majesty, it was at once decided to abandon 
the function. 

At the same time the Bums Anniversary of 1901 was not allowed to 
pass altogether unmarked. In response to an appeal Irom the Committee, 
the members subscribed a sum of over ;^20 to the National Burns Collection 
in aid of the widows and orphans of our Scottish soldiers. 

The other meetings of the session were held as usual, and were much 
appreciated by those present. The Annual Excursion, which took place 
on Victoria Day to Kinross and Loch Leven, was particularly enjoyable* 
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A pleasant feature of the year has been the marked development of 
friendly relationship between the various Burns Clubs of the metropolitan 
district. This was largely due to their association together in the 
organisation of a great National Anniversary Collection for the War Fund. 
The arrangements were carried through by a Joint- Committee representing 
all the Clubs ; and although the calamity of the Queen's death prevented 
them from reaping the full reward of their labours, they were enabled to 
hand over nearly ;^250 to the Scotsman Shilling Fund. 

The good feeling thus promoted was exemplified by the success of the 
Club's Reception in March, when the representatives of eleven kindred 
Clubs honoured the "Ninety" by accepting an invitation to meet the 
members. The proceedings throughout were of a most hearty and agree- 
able character. 

The Treasurer reports that a substantial sum has been added to the 
balance at the credit of the Club. 

By the election of Mr. John Irving, whose portrait we give, the Club 
secures as its new President one who has a close connection with Burns's 
family. He is a grand-nephew of *' Bonnie Jean," the wife of the Poet. 
Mr. Clues, after eight years' laithful service as Hon. Secretary, becomes 
Vice-President. 

Perhaps the chief event of the past session was the completion, under 
the auspices of the Club, of the Memorial Stone to Jean Lorimer (Burns's 
** Lassie wi' the lint white locks") in Preston Street graveyard. By the 
erection of this monument the Club has accomplished the first part of the 
task to which it is committed — viz., to mark in an adequate manner the 
graves of the two best known of the Poet's heroines. In carrying out that 
purpose the Committee have to acknowledge with gratitude the kind 
assistance of several kindred societies and of many admirers of Burns. 

The stone — a beautiful Celtic Cross in grey granite, appropriately 
ornamented and inscribed — is an excellent specimen of the sculptor's art, 
and reflects the utmost credit on Messrs. Stewart M 'Glashen & Son, who 
executed it. It was formally unveiled on the afternoon of Saturday, 25th 
May, in the presence of a numerous company of members and subscribers, 
by the Rev. Geoi^e Murray, B.D., of Sauchie, the Chaplain of the Club. 

The event evoked considerable interest in Bums circles, both in this 
country and America ; and the memorial has since been visited by large 
crowds, by whom it has been much admired. A full account of the 
unveiling ceremony, with an illustration of the Cross, will appear in the 
forthcoming issue of the Bums Chronicle^ to be published early in January. 
As soon as practicable, it is intended to proceed with the second part 
of the scheme — the restoration of ** Clarinda's" tomb in Canongate 
Churchyard. Additional funds are urgently required for this purpose, and 
contributions will be gratefully received by Mr. Peter Smellie, 69 Hender- 
son Row, the Hon. Treasurer. 

Members are reminded that the Annual Subscription (2/6) is payable 
not later than the 25th of January each year. It will much facilitate the 
work of the Club if all Subscriptions are paid to the Treasurer on or before 
that date. 
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The limit of Membership is 1 80, and there are now only a few v acanci 
on the roll. Any gentleman desiring to join should communicate at o n ce 
with the Secretary. 

A Club Badge may be had in silver (price 5/) from Messrs. Tho mas 
Smith & Sons, 47 George Street. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to draw attention to the ad vertii^e- 
ments in these pages. It is only by the assistance of the Advertisers ( most 
of whom are members of the Club), that the production of this Year- Book 
is rendered possible. 



"CO-OPERATIVE" BURNS CLUB. 
SYLLABUS, 1901-1902. 

The following meetings (25th January and 26th April excepted) will 
be held in Room No. 10, M*Culloch's Restaurant, Croy Place, 9 Maxwell 
Street, and 109 Argyle Street, Glasgow, commencing at the hour named 
prompt : — 

Saturday, 2nd November, 1901, at 8 p.m. Conversazione. Paper 
by Mr. Thomas Miller, Glasgow. Subject—" Scotland's Bards." 

Saturday, 7th December, 1901, at 8 p.m. Conversazione. Paper 
by Mr. George Murray Kaye, Glasgow. Subject — " Labour in Literature." 

Saturday, 4th January, 1902, at 8 p.m. General Business Meet- 
ing. Appointment of Auditors, &c., followed by a Musical Evening. 
Arrangements by Mr. William Galbraith, Govan. 

Saturday, 25th January, 1902, in the Union Tea Rooms, West Nile 
Street, Glasgow. Birthday Anniversary. Councillor J. Jeffrey 
Hunter, President of the Club, will propose ** The Immortal Memory of 
the Bard." Special announcement will be sent to all members of this 
Meeting. 

Saturday, ist February, 1902, at 8 p.m. Conversazione. Paper 
by Mr. Alexander Gilchrist, Glasgow. Subject — **Rev. Patrick Brewster, 
Chartist and Christian Socialist." 

Saturday, ist March, 1902, at 8 p.m. Conversazione. Paper by 
Mr. Malcolm Neil, Kilbarchan. Subject — ** Reminiscences of an Old 
Radical." Original Reading by Mr. Archd. Nerval, Glasgow. 

Saturday, 5th April, 1902, at 8 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
Election of Office-bearers, &c., followed by a Conversazione. Paper by Mr. 
John Dewar, Cathcart. Subject—" The Comical Side of Co-operation." 

Saturday, 26th April, 1902. Special Conversazione. Lecture by 
a Corporation Official, illustrated with Lantern Views. Subject, Lecturer, 
Place, and Time of Meeting will be announced prior to date. 

Saturday, 3rd May, 1902, at 8 p.m. Conversazione. Paper by 
Mr. James Deans, Kilmarnock. Subject — ** Burns as seen in his 
Correspondence," 
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"ALBANY" BURNS CLUB. 

SYLLABUS, 1901-1902. 

1901. 

Oct. 2 Opening Address, The President 

Nov. 6 Robert Burns and Scottish Song : How 

he found it and how he left it, . . Robert Ford 
Dec. 4 Henley on Bums, John Russell 

1902. 
Jan. 8 Bums and Religion, 

„ 24 Anniversary Dinner, 

The Immortal Memory, . 
Feb. 5 The Testimony of Scott to Burns, . 
Mar. John Keats, .... 



David F. Tumbull 



. Professor Glaister 
. J. Steel Fisher, M.A. 
. Andrew Barclay 



The Club meets on the first Wednesday of each month (from October 
till March inclusive) in White & Smith's Trades House Restaurant, 89 
Glassford Street, at 8 o'clock. Harmony at 8.45, to which members have 
the privil^e of introducing friends. 

APLellan Cup Bowling Competition. — ^This Competition takes place in 
June, and members desirous of taking part in the game should send in their 
names to the Secretary not later than rst May (Entry Money, 2/). 




REVIEWS. 



Closeburn (Dumfriesshire) : Reminiscent, Historic, and Tradi- 
tional. By R. M. F. Watson. Glasgow : Inglis, Ker & Co., 105 
West George Street. 

We heartily welcome this labour of love on the part of Mr. Watson, who 
is a native of the parish which has acquired additional fame from being so 
closely connected with the Dumfries period of the career of the National 
Bard. As a parish history, written not in the dry-as-dust but in 
interesting and popular style, Mr. Watson's work takes a high place 
amongst the literary efforts of its class, which we are glad to see 
are increasing year by year. Though almost every page teems with 
information and old-world lore, specially valuable from the local 
point of view, our interest centres in the Burnsiana contained in 
the chapters dealing with the ** Eminent Men" of the locality. Mr. 
Watson's Bums notes are extensive, well-authenticated, and many of 
them entirely original. In the last-named category fall to be placed his 
account of the Bacons of Brownhill Inn, the landlady of which, it appears, 
was sister to Willie Stewart, and consequently the aunt of ** Lovely Polly 
Stewart," whose untoward fate is chronicled in detail; as well as a full 
account of the dispute in which Burns interested himself on behalf of his 
friend James Clarke, master of Moffat Grammar School, which ended in 
the removal of the latter to Forfar Burgh School, from which place he 
forwarded in 1796, by request of the dying poet, two instalments of the 
debt he incurred to Bums when resisting the efforts of the Earl of Hopetoun 
to remove him from the office of schoolmaster at Moffat. The incident of 
" The Whistle " is also treated of in light of the evidence of Hunter, the 
blacksmith, who was footman at Glenriddel at the time of the occurrence. 
Kirsty Flint is also duly honoured, as she well deserves to be, as melody- 
tester to the Poet when he wedded his words to music. In connection 
with this Mr. Watson relates a story, on the authority of Dr. Ramage, 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. On one occasion, 
after Bums had listened to a rendering of ** Roy's Wife " from the lips of 
Miss Yorston (afterwards Mrs. Lawson of Nithbank), a niece of the 
minister of Closeburn, he exclaimed — ** Oh ! dinna leave him lamenting 
that way, let him console himself thus — 

** Ro)r's age is three times mine, 

I'm sure his years can not be mony. 
An' when that he is dead an' gane 
She may repent an' tak' her Johnnie." — 

an addendum which Miss Yorston ever afterwards made use of when asked 
to sing this song. 
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The volume is printed and bound in most superior style, is light and 
easily handled, and reflects the very highest credit on the publishers. 
Additional value is conferred by the splendid photogravures which 
accompany and illustrate the text. 

"To Mary in Heaven." Music by Dr. Arthur W. Marchant. 
Dedicated to the Members of the Bums Federation. London : W. 
Morley & Co. 

Dr. Marchant has been very successful with this melody, which is in 
the minor mode as becomes the subject. It is sweet and expressive, and 
the accompaniment is classic and effective. The objection to the old air is 
that, while essentially Scottish, it is jerky and trying to the singer, like 
many others of the ancient type. Dr. Marchant*s setting should do much 
to popularise the exquisite lyric which hitherto has been mostly relegated 
to the reciter. 




NOTES AND QUERIES. 



THE TWA DOGS. 

BURNS AND CERVANTES. 

Repeatedly in his letters Bums speaks of his admiration of the *'imcom- 
parable humour of Smollett." Besides the works mentioned he had 
" Humphry Clinker," and it seems very probable that his ** Don Quixote " 
was Smollett's translation, published in 1755, which Bums would likely 
prefer to that by Charles Jervas, issued in 1742, though Smollett stole 
unblushingly from Jervas. Burns has expressed no opinion regarding 
*' Don Quixote," but the question arises as to whether he knew any other 
of the works of Cervantes. The following curious circumstance seems to 
indicate that Burns may have known at least one of Cervantes' " Exemplary 
Novels." The notion is not put forward as a charge of plagiarism, but 
rather as giving another instance of the receptivity of Burns's mind, and 
his quickness at taking up a suggestion and making it peculiarly his own. 

There has always been a suspicion of mystery about Burns's conception 
of the poem, The Tiva Dogs. In a letter to John Richmond, dated 17th 
Febniary, 1786, Bums writes : — ** I have likewise completed my poem on 
the dogs, but have not shown it to the world." As Burns had not seen 
Richmond from the preceding November, it is plain that he had then 
spoken to him about this poem. Gilbert Bums asserts that the poem was 
** composed after the resolution of publishing was nearly taken." The first 
intention of the Poet had been to commemorate the death of his favourite 
dog Luath, by writing certain '* Stanzas to the Memory of a Quadraped 
Friend." There is no hint as to any place where Burns could have found 
a precedent for his conversational dogs. 

In 1 741 a very rare work was published in London with the imprint 
declaring that it was "Printed by H. Kent, for Ward and Chandler, at 
the Ship, without Temple Bar ; and at their shops in York and Scar- 
borough." The title reads thus — "Two Humorous Novels, viz. : I. A 
-Diverting Dialogue between Scipio and Bergansa, two dogs belonging to 
the Hospital of the Resurrection, in the City of ValladoHd, giving an 
Account of their Lives and various Adventures; interspers'd with their 
Reflexions and Sentiments on the Lives, Characters, Humours, and 
Employments of the different Masters they liv'd with. II. The Comical 
History of Rinconete and Cortadillo. Both written by the celebrated 
Author of • Don Quixote,' and now first Translated from the Spanish 
Original." The name o( the translator is not given, but the work is dedi- 
cated to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield ; Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, 
and Rowland Cotton, Esq., Governors; the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, the Rev. 
Mr. Beach, and Mr. John Bower, Masters of Repton School, in the County 
of Derby. The translator describes himself as a former pupil of that 
school. As both Creech and Hill were commissioned by Burns to pur- 
chase books for him in London, it is quite possible that this book may 
have been thus acquired. But even though Burns had never seen the 
complete work, the descriptive title would have afforded a suggestion for 
his famous dialogue between Caesar and Luath. 

The method adopted by Cervantes with his two dogs is precisely the 
same as that followed by Burns. Scipio and Berganza were the watch- 
dogs engaged at the Hospital, hence it was at night only that they could 
meet for conversation. — [Peoples Friend (6th Jan., 1902)]. 
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BURNS AND THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

The following appeared in the "Glasgow Evening Times*' of i6th 
October, 1901 : — 

** Lecturing on * Seafaring Life — Past and Present' at Oban the other 
evening, Mr. Mackenzie, of the Sailors' Rest, Dunkerque, mentioned, 
what will be new to many, that Robert Burns, the poet, was the first to 
fire and engineer the first steamer. " 

The paragraph is certainly misleading, to say the least of it. The 
facts are these : Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, Burns's landlord, took a great 
interest in mechanical navigation, and experimented on a small scale on. 
Dalswinton Loch with paddles driven by hand before the year 1788. 
When Symington was engaged in solving the question by the aid of steam^ 
Mr. Miller assisted him, and an experiment with steam paddles, attached 
to a small pleasure-boat, was successfully carried out at Dalswinton on 14th 
November, 1788. In James Nasmyth's autobiography it is stated that 
Burns and Lord Hrougham were present on the occasion. Though the 
statement, so far as the latter is concerned, cannot be received without 
reservation, it is not at all improbable that the Poet was invited by his 
landlord to witness the success of the invention, and imagination is free to 
embroider the incident as it chooses. Symington's further experiments on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal were carried out at Mr. Miller's expense, but it 
would appear that he withdrew his patronage before the final successes of 
Bell and Fulton.— [Ed.] 



The following is an extract from "The Unpublished Letters of William 
Cowper, " by Thomas Wright. 

COWPER ON BURNS. 

"Still more interesting, however, are Cowper's remarks on Burns, 
which find place in a letter to Lady Hesketh (April 12, 1788), and Scotch- 
men will be amused at his opinion of the medium in which Burns's poems 
were written : — 

*' * It is true that he was a ploughman when he composed them ; but 
being a ploughman in Scotland, where the lowest of the people have yet 
some benefits of education, makes the wonderment on that account the less. 
His poetical talent has, however, done that for him which such a talent has 
done for few : it has mended his circumstances, and of a ploughman has 
made him a farmer. I think him an extraordinary genius, and the facility 
with which he rhymes and versifies, in a kind of measure not in itself very 
easy to execute, appears to me remarkable. But at the same time both his 
measure and his language are so terribly barbarous that, although he has 
some humour and more good sense, he is not a pleasing poet to an English 
reader. . . . They came into my hands at a time when I was perfectly 
idle, and, being so, had an opportunity to study his language, of which, by 
the help of a glossary at the book's tail, I made myself master. But he 
whose hands are not as vacant as mine were at that moment must have 
more resolution than I naturally possess, or he will never account it worth 
his while to study a dialect so disgusting.' " 

[Geo. Aikman, AR.S.] 



MOTTO— ''A MAIL'S A MAN FOR A' THAT: ' 

The Burns ^federation. 



INSTITUTED, 1885. 



Hon, Presu/ent,— The Right Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., K.T. 

OFFICE-BEARERS. 

President, — Provost Mack AY, J. P., Kilmarnock. 

Vice-Presidents. — Wm. Wallace, LL.D., 36 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow.. 

Wm. Freeland, 34 Garturk Street, Govanhill. 

Dr. Wm. Findlay, 19 Westercraigs, Dennistoun. 

David Murray, M.A., B.Sc, Grammar School, Kilmarnock. 

James M*Culloch, President, Royalty Burns Club, Glasgow. 

J. B. Morison, Burns Club, 36 Nicolson Street, Greenock. 

Robert Ford, 142 Ingleby Drive, Dennistoun. 

A. B. Todd, Poet and Historian, Cumnock. 

Thos. Clark, Hamilton. 

Geo. Mackay, Campsie. 

J. S. Jamieson, 344 Dumbarton Road, Partick. 

Councillor Hugh Alexander, Eastficld House, Rutherglen. 

Councillor J. Jeffrey Hunter, 139 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 

A. M'Callum, Thomliebank. 

J. Hunter, Eastfield, Dumfries. 

Hon, Secretary. — Captain D. Sneddon, J. P., Kilmarnock. 
Assistant Secretary. — Thomas Amos, MA.. Kilmarnock. 
Hon, Treasurer. — Joseph Brockie, J. P., Royal Bank, Kilmarnock. 
Editor, ^^ Bums Chronicle:'— T>. M*N aught, LP., Benrig, Kilmaurs. 
Auditors. — George Dunlop, The "Standard^' Office, Kilmarnock. 
David Murray, M.A., B.Sc, Kilmarnock. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I. The Federatio7i shall consist of an Hon. President, Executive Council, 
and the affiliated members of each Club. 

XL The Executive Council shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, Editor of Annual Bums Chronicle 
and two Auditors — all of whom shall be elected annually and be 
eligible for re-election — also of the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary of each affiliated club, and other gentlemen of eminence as 
Bumsites nominated by the Executive. 

III. All Past Presidents of the Federation shall ex-officio be members of 
the Executive Council. 

OBJECTS OF THE FEDERATION. 

1. To strengthen and consolidate the bond of fellowship existing amongst 

the members of Burns Clubs and kindred societies by universal 
affiliation. 

2. To superintend the publication of works relating to Bums. 

3. To acquire a fund for the purchase and preservation of Holograph 

Manuscripts and other Relics connected with the Life and Works of 
the Poet, and for other purposes of a like nature, as the Executive 
Council may determine. 

RULES. 

I. The headquarters of the Federation shall be at Kilmarnock, the town in 
which the Federation was inaugurated and carried to a practical 
issue, and which contains the only properly organised Bums Library 
and Museum in the United Kingdom. 
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■2. Properly organised Burns Clubs, St. Andrew's Societies, and kindred 
Associations may be admitted to the Federation by application in 
writing to the Hon. Secretary, enclosing copy of Constitution and 
Rules. 

3. The Registration fee is 21s., on receipt of which the Diploma of the 

Federation shall be issued, after being numbered and signed by the 
President and Hon. Secretary. 

4. Members of every Bums Club or Kindred Association registered by the 

Federation shall be entitled to receive a pocket Diploma on payment 
of is. ( These payments are final — not annual. ) 

5. The Funds of the Federation shall be vested in the Executive Council 

for the purposes before mentioned. 

6. A meeting of the Executive Council shall be held annually during the 

Summer or Autumn months at such place as may be agreed upon 
by the Ofl&ce-bearers, when reports of the year's transactions shall be 
submitted by the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer and Office- 
bearers elected for the ensuing year. 

7. A meeting of the Office-bearers shall take place some time before the 

Annual Meeting of the Executive Council to make the necessary 
arrangements for the same. 

■8. Notice of any amendment or alteration of the Constitution or Rules of 
the Federation, to be considered at the Annual Meeting, must be 
sent in writing to the Hon. Secretary not later than the 31st March. 



BENEFITS. 

1. Registered Clubs are supplied free with copies of newspapers containing 

accounts of meetings, demonstrations, &c., organised, conducted, or 
attended by the Executive Council of the Federation, and of the 
Annual Meeting of the Kilmarnock Bums Club. 

2. Exchange of fratemal greetings on the anniversary of the Poet's natal 

day. 

3. Members of Registered Clubs, who have provided themselves with 

pocket diplomas, are entitled to attend meetings of all Clubs on the 
Roll of the Federation, they being subject to the rules of the Club 
visited, but having no voice in its management unless admitted a 
member according to local form. 

4. Members are entitled to be supplied, through the Secretaries of their 

respective Clubs, with copies of all works published by the Federa- 
tion, at a discount of 33^ per cent. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE FEDERATION. 

BuRNs's Holograph Manuscripts in the Kilmarnock Monument 

Museum, with Notes, .... 1889, 

BuRNs's Chronicle and Club Directory, 1892, 

»» »» 1893, 

»» „ 1894, 

»> >. 1895, 

,, ,, 1896, 

»» J, 1897, 

,. ), 1898, 

1899, 
,, ,, 1900, 

„ M 1901, 

,, „ 1902, 

A few copies of the back vols, may still be had on application to the 
Hon. Secretary. Increased prices are charged when the vols, are out of 
print. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF BURNS 

FEDERATION. 



Windsor Hotel, 
Glasgow, 2(^th June, 1901. 

The Annual Meeting of the Executive Council of the Bums Federa- 
tion was held here to-day, at 11.30 a.m. The following representatives^ 
from Federated Clubs were present : — 

No. o, Kilmarnock. — Provost Mackay (presiding), Capt D. Sneddon, 
J.P.; D. M*Naught, J.P.; Dr. Wm. Findlay, R. D. Tannahill, George 
Dunlop, John Kerr, B.L. ; David Murray, M.A., B.Sc. ; and Thomas 
Amos, M.A. 

No. 2, Alexandria. — Duncan Campbell, Robert Stirling, and Duncaii> 
Carswell, secretary. 

No. 7, Glasgow Thistle. — ^Alexander Rennie. 

No. 49, Glasgow Bridgeton. — Wm. Freeland, 

No. 53, Govan Fairfield. — ^Joseph Burns, president ; and Wm. Munro,. 
secretary. 

No. 57, Thornliebank.— A. M 'Galium, president; and Wm. Paterson,. 
secretary. 

No. 67, Glasgow Carlton. — Robert Gibson, president. 

No. 68, Sandyford. — ^J. M. Munro (Publisher — Burns Chronicle), 

No. 74, Glasgow Mauchline. — Thomas Killin, president. 

No. 76, Brechin. — W. J. W. Cameron. 

No. 83, Co-operative, Glasgow. — Councillor J. Jeffrey Hunter. 

No. 87, Campsie. — ^James Y. Allan, president ; and James Robertson,, 
secretary. 

No. 92, Kilbowie Jolly Beggars. — Andrew Amott, vice-president; and 
Leonard Frew, secretary. 

No. 99, Barlinnie. — Wm. Buglass. 

No. 10 1, Motherwell. — George Waugh. 

No. 109, Glasgow Caledonia. — Wm. Burns. 

No. 113, Vale of Leven Glencaim. — Hugh M*Vean, president ; Wm^ 
Smith, treasurer ; and Alex. Campbell, secretary. 

No. 117, Glasgow Southern. —Ronald Lockhart, vice-president. 

Apologies for absence were read from No. 10, Dumbarton ; No. 22, 
Edinburgh; No. 36, Rosebery, Glasgow; No. 75, Kirn; and Mr. James- 
Taylor, Glasgow. 
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Minutes of last annual meeting, and of committee meetings held 
-during the year, were read and approved of. 

The Treasurer's financial statement was also submitted and passed, the 
credit balance in bank being £126 9s. 3d. 

Mr. M*Naught, Editor of the Burns Chronicle^ made a statement re 
publishing the forthcoming volume of the Chronicle, He regretted the 
lack of support the Chronicle had among Bums Clubs, and also the want 
of funds sufficient to pay for additional original articles. He also suggested 
that if each member of the Federation subscribed one shilling towards the 
upkeep of the Chronicle this want might be obviated. 

Mr. Wm. Freeland next spoke on his scheme for the foundation of 
a Burns Lectureship in Scottish Language and Literature. He gave a 
brief history of the scheme, and spoke of the difficulty of raising sufficient 
money at the present time to realise its objects. He also took notice of 
the excellent work done by the Dundee Advertiser at the banning 
of this year in getting the opinion of a number of our leading Scottish 
University Professors on the practical utility and the possibility of carrying 
to a successfiil issue such a scheme as had been promulgated by the Federa- 
tion. He believed that in the apportioning of the money given by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie for educational purposes in Scotland, a part might be 
set aside to carry out this work which the Federation had so much at 
heart. Nevertheless, he urged Burns Clubs not to relax their efforts, but 
to srtive to establish at least one lectureship in the name of the man they 
profess to love and adore. 

Dr. Wm. Findlay moved " that the Bums Federation, while still 
holding itself open to carry out its scheme to a successful completion, urge 
on the committee to watch for developments, and take means to approach 
Mr. Carnegie, or those administering his funds, to find out whether the 
establishment of lectureships in Scottish Literature came within the scope 
of the Trust." After the opinion of the Scottish professors, he thought it 
almost impossible to ignore the subject. 

Mr. Killin seconded the motion, and urged that steps should be taken 
at once to approach the Carnegie Trust. 

On the motion of Dr. Findlay, the existing sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the scheme. 

Captain Sneddon then brought forward his motion— ** That after 
Rule IV. in the constitution of the Federation the following new rule 
should be inserted : — Every federated Club shall contribute annually one 
shilling per member to the funds of the Federation to assist in publishing 
the papers approved of by the Editor, and, in return, the Federation shall 
send a copy of all such publications to each member through the respective 
secretaries of the Federated Clubs." In speaking to his motion. Captain 
Sneddon said that he had brought forward this new rule because funds 
were necessary to carry on the Chronicle^ and there were no annual con- 
tributions from members of the Federation. Owing to the want of funds 
no original matter could be purchased. He also stated that if it were not 
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for the money got for advertisements, it would be quite impossible to 
continue the publication. 

Several of the delegates asserted that the motion had been "sprung" 
upon them, and said that they had no voting instructions from their Clubs. 

After a long discussion, in which Messrs. Biiglass, M*Callum, Frew, 
M 'Naught, and Kerr took part, Dr. Wm. Findlay moved as an amendment 
that the motion should be left over until next annual meeting, and the 
following recommendation allowed, **The Chronicle being in jeopardy, 
the individual members shall subscribe one shilling and receive the 
Chronicle.*^ 

Mr. Amott, Kilbowie, seconded the amendment, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Dr. Findlay also moved that, to carry on the present number of the 
Chronicle^ power be given to draw on the funds of the Federation. This 
was also unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Buglass recommended, and it was unanimously agreed, to elect 
the following office-bearers : — President — Provost Mackay, Kilmarnock. 
Vice-Presidents — Dr. William Wallace, Glasgow ; Dr. William Findlay, 
Dennistoun ; William Freeland, Govanhill ; David Murray, M.A., B.Sc, 
Kilmarnock; James M*Culloch, Glasgow; Robert Ford, Dennistoun ; 
A. B. Todd, Cumnock ; J. B. Morison, Greenock ; Thomas Clark, 
Hamilton; George Mackay, Campsie; J. S. Jamieson, Glasgow; ex-Coun- 
cillor J. Jeftrey Hunter, Glasgow ; A. M*Callum, Thomliebank ; J. Hunter, 
Dumfries ; and Councillor Hugh Alexander, Glasgow. Hon. Secretary — 
Captain D. Sneddon, Kilmarnock. Assistant Hun. Secretary — Thomas 
Amos, M.A,, Kilmarnock. Hon. Treasurer — ^Joseph Brockie, J. P., 
Kilmarnock. Editor of Bums Chronicle — D. M*Naught, J. P., Kilmaurs. 
Auditors — George Dunlop and David Murray. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Chairman, the 
Editor of the Chronicle^ and the Secretary. 

The delegates lunched together — Provost Mackay presiding, and 
Captain Sneddon acting as croupier. 

The company afterwards visited the Great Exhibition at Kelvingrove, 
and minutely inspected the collection of Bums' relics, books, MSS., and 
autographs. 

DAVID SNEDDON, Hon, Sec. 




ALPMBETICIL LIST OF FEDERATED CLUBS. 



No. 40. — Aberdeen. 
84. — Abington. 
23. — Adelaide. 
20. — Airdrie. 
2. — Alexandria. 
6. — Alloa. 
82. — Arbroath. 
123. — Auchinleck. 
19. — Auckland. 
99.--Barlinnie. 
1 2. — Barrow-in- Fumess. 
64. — Beith. 
15.— Belfast. 
30. — Blackburn. 
95. — Bolton. 
29. — Bolton Juniors. 
119. — Bonhill. 
76. — Brechin. 
120. — Bristol. 
1 14. — Brodick. 
106. — Broxburn — Rosebery. 

4. — Callander. 
1 10. — Cambuslang. 
Campsie. 
-Carlisle. 

-Carlisle — Border. 
-Carstairs Junction. 
-Chesterfield. 
-Chicago. 
-Clydebank. 
-Coalburn — Rosebery. 
-Corstorphine. 
rCrieff. 
-Crossgates. 
-Cumnock. 

-Cumnock — The Winsome 
-Cupar. [Willie. 

-Dairy. 
-Darnconner. 
-Derby. 
-Dollar. 
-Dumbarton. 
-Dumfries — Mechanics. 
-Dumfries — Oak. 
-Dumfries — Howff. 
-Dundee. 
-Dunedin. 
-Dunoon (Cowal). 
-Dunfermline — United. 
-Earlston. 
East Calder. 
Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh (South). 
Edinburgh (Ninety. 
Forfar. 

Garelochhead. 
Glasgow — Tamo' Shanter. 
Thistle. 
Royalty. 
Bank. 

Springbum. 
Haggis. 
Carrick. 
Rosebery. 



No. 38. — Glasgow — Jolly B^^ars.. 
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37.- 
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69.- 

80.- 
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III. 

124. 
44. 
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33- 
34. 
36^ 
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St. David's. 
Dennistoun. 
Northern. 
St. Rollox. 
Bridgeton. 
Glencaim. 
Mossgiel. 
Carlton. 
Sandy ford. 
St. Rollox Jolly- 
Beggars. 
Mauchline Soc 
Ardgowan. 
Co-operative. 
Caledonian. 
Hutchesont'n. 
Caledonia. 
Southern. 
Albany. 



39- 

41. 

43- 

47. 

49. 
61. 

63. 
67. 
68. 
70. 

74. 
78. 

83. 
88. 

107. 

109. 

117. 

118. 

59. — Gourock — ^Jolly Beggars. 
53. — Govan — Fkirfield. 
1 16. — Greenloaning. 
21. — Greenock. 
100. — Hamilton — Mossgiel. 
121. — Hamilton Junior. 
96. — ^Jedburgh. 
92. — Kilbowie. 

o. — Kilmarnock. 
97.— Kilmarnock (Bellfield). 
115. — Kippen. 
50. — Kirkcaldy. 
75. — Kirn. 
98. — Lanark. 
73. — Lenzie. 
18. — Liverpool. 

I.— London. 
28. — Mauchline — The Jolly 

B^^ars. 

8. — Morpeth (dormant), 
loi. — Motherwell. 
56. — Muirkirk — Lapraik. 
65. — Musselburgh. 
32. — Newark. 

17. — Nottingham (dormant). 
48. — Paisley. 
77. — Paisley — Gleniffer. 
72.— Partick. 
26. — Perth. 

54. — Perth — St. Johnstone. 
105 — Rutherglen. 
31. — San Francisco. 
91. — Shettleston. 
13. — St. Andrews. 
50. — Stirling. 
89. — Sunderland. 
16. — Sydney. 
57. — Thornliebank. 
94. — Uphall. 

1 13. — Vale of Leven (Glencairn). 
46. — Warwickshire. 
25. — Winnipeg. 
60. — Wolverhampton. 
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OF 

BURNS CLUBS AND SCOTTISH SOCIETIES 

ON THE 

ROLL OF THE BURNS FEDERATION, 1902. 



No. o. KILMARNOCK Burns Club. Instituted 1808. Federated 
1885. President, J. Julian Cameron, M.A., Academy, 
Kilmarnock; Vice-President, Robert Wylie, Lavinia, London 
Road ; Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas Amos, M. A., 40 St. 
Andrew Street. Committee, ex -Provost Mackay, J. P.> 
Captain D. Sneddon, J. P., D. M*Naught, J. P., Joseph 
Brockie, J. P., D. Murray, M.A., B.Sc, John Kerr, B.L.^ 
G. A. Innes, F.E.I.S., Geo. Dunlop, \V. M'Menan, B.A., 
R. D. Tannahill, F.S.I., J. B. Wilson, J. P., Wm. Heron, 
and John Newlands. 150 members. 

No. I. LONDON, The Robert Bums Club. Instituted 1868. 
Federated 1885. President, Dr. J. Richmond Bryce, Stroud 
Green Road, N. ; Vice-President, J. Clifford Brown, 6 and & 
Lime Street Square, E.G. ; Secretary and Treasurer; W. C. 
Daniels, Manaton, 37 Chardmore Road, Stoke-Newington, N. 
Committee, R. Gunn Mackay, R. W. Murray, A. M*Killican, 
H. D. Colvill Scott, F. W. Warren, C. J. Wilkinson 
Pimbury, A. Stephen, T. F. Myers, Arthur R. Molison, 
and John Page. 128 members. 

No. 2. ALEXANDRIA Bums Club. Instituted 1884. Federated 1885- 
President, John Sharp, 7 John Street, Renton ; Vice- 
President, James M'Farlane, Linnbrane Terrace, Alexandria » 
Secretary, Duncan Carswell, Linnbrane Terrace, Alexandria ; 
Treasurer, Donald Campbell, 116 Bank Street. Committee* 
John M'Gown, Robt. M*Gown, Jas. Murray, Peter Conachie* 
Robert Stirling, and Hugh Howie. 30 members. 

No. 3. GLASGOW Tam o' Shanter Club. Instituted 1880. Federated 
1885. President, David Milne, 124 Bothwell Street ; Vice- 
President, Charles Marshall, 68 Bath Street ; Secretary, G. L. 
Gumming, i Blythswood Drive ; Committee, John Mair, 
Andrew Crawford, M. M*Kenzie, Samuel Palmer, Thomas 
Thomson, George H. Forrest, John Smith, James M*Kenzie, 
and ex- President G. S. Gait. 

No. 4. CALLANDER Bums Club. Instituted 1877. Federated 1885- 
President, William Russell; Secretary, James S. Anderson, 
Callander. 

No. 5. ERCILDOUNE Burns Club. Instituted 24th January, 1885. 
Federated 26th November, 1885. President, William Kerr, 
Earlston ; Vice - Presidents, T. Murdison and A. Nichol, 
Earlston ; Secretary and Treasurer, Archibald Black, Aitchisons* 
Place, Earlston ; Committee, Messrs. Grieve, Wallace, Bone, 
Aitchison, Cameron, Douglas, Stafford, Miles, Fox, Noble, 
Wight, Monroe, Blackadder, and Huggans. 100 members. 

No. 6. ALLOA Bums Club. Federated 1885. President, George B. 
M*Murtrie, Ochil Street; Vice-Presidents, Alexander Reid, 
John Simpson, and George Burton; Treasurer, William 

9 
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Bringan, Coalgate ; Secretary, David Hughes, Mar Place, 
Alloa. 30 members. 

No. 7. GLASGOW Thistle Bums Club. Instituted loth March, 1882. 
Federated 1885. President, James Mearchant, 136 Govan 
Street, S.S. ; Vice-President, Alexander Rennie, 41 Cumber- 
land Street, S.S.; Treasurer, A. Kerr, 24 Thistle Street, S.S.; 
Secretary, John Peters, 150 Main Street, Anderston ; Com- 
mittee, R. Crockhart, D. Douglas, D. Liddell, John Frame. 
Limited to 40 members. 

No. 8. MORPETH and DISTRICT Bums Club (dormant). Last 
Secretary, John Dobson, Oldgate Street, Morpeth. 

No. 9. GLASGOW Royalty Bums Club. Instituted 1882. Federated 
1886. President, James M*Culloch; Vice-President, George 
Murray; Secretary and Treasurer, W. C. Rodger, 44 Bath 
Street. Committee, John M*Guffie, James M*Nicoll, James 
Martin, Wellwood Rattray, A.R S.A., T. Graham, and 
W. H. M* Donald. 173 members. 

No. 10. DUMBARTON Burns Club. Instituted 1859. Federated 
1886. President, Provost MacFarlane; Vice-Presidents, C. 
M. Stevenson, and W. Mayer ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Quartermaster M*Gilchrist. Committee, Provost M*Farlan, 
Dean of Guild Kirk, ex-Dean of Guild Allan, ex-Councillor 
Macphie, Major Thomson, and Dr. W. A. M*Lachlan, M.D. 
36 members. 

No. 11. CHESTERFIELD Burns Society. President, Robert Howie, 
Ashgate Road ; Vice-Presidents, D. S. Anderson, West Park ; 
Dr. Goodfellow, Old Road, Brompton ; Hon. Secretary, 
Geoi^e Edward Drennan, 77 Salter Gate, Chesterfield ; 
Derbyshire. 

No. 12. BARROW-IN-FURNESS Burns Club. Federated 1886. 
President, Samuel Boyle ; Secretary, Alexander M*Naught, 
4 Ramsden Square, Barrow-in-Furness. 

No. 13. ST. ANDREWS Bums Club. Instituted 1869. Federated 
1886. President, James Leask, White Ha' ; Vice- 
President, Rev. R. W. Wallace, St. Leonard's Parish; 
Secretary, W. G. M. Brown, 116 South Street; Treasurer, 
Michael Power, Rowan Villa; Committee, Bailie Murray, 
G. C. Douglas, Wm. Blyth, James Gillespie, Wm. Duncan, 
and John Angus. Meet in the Royal Hotel. 140 members. 

No. 14. DUNDEE Bums Club. Instituted i860. Federated 1886. 
President, J. Binny; Vice-President, H. Ross; Secretary, 
Edward Peill, 36 Nethergate, Dundee; Treasurer and Librarian, 
E. Dobson, 127 Nethergate. 60 members. 

No. 15. BELFAST Bums Club. Instituted 1872. Federated 1886. 
President, W. H. Anderson, East Hillbrook, Holywood ; 
Vice-President, Peter Galloway; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Barclay M*Conkey; Auditor, James Gemmell; Committee, 
A. M'Cowatt, J. Denvar, W. Campbell, J. L. Russell, 
J. Jenkins, A. E. M*Farlane. 64 members. 

No. 16. SYDNEY Bums Club. Instituted 1880. Federated 1886. 
President, Alex. Kethel, J. P.; Vice-Presidents, James Muir 
and Thomas Lamond ; Treasurer, W. W. Bain ; Secretary, 
W. Telfer, School of Arts, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
400 members. 

No. 17. NOTTINGHAM Scottish Society Bums Club (dormant). 
Federated 1886. President, R. Hemingway; Vice-President, 
John Johnstone ; Secretary, D. Stuart Hepburn, 9 Wellington 
Circus, Nottingham. 
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No. i8. LIVERPOOL Burns Club. Instituted 1877. Federated 1886. 
Secretary and Treasurer, James M 'William, 63 Coltart Road, 
Liverpool. 70 members. 

No. 19. AUCKLAND Burns Club and Literary Society. Instituted 1884. 
Federated 1886. President, James Stewart, C.E., Short- 
land Street, Auckland; Vice-Presidents, George Fowlds, 
James M*Farlane, A. Moncur ; Treasurer, Charles Dunn, c/o 
Messrs. Brown, Barrett & Co. ; Secretary, John Home, 
Wellington Street ; Committee, Alex. Wright, Arthur Dunn, 
William Moncur, Earnest Jones, William Stewart. 

No. 20. AIRDRIE Bums Club. Instituted 1885. Federated 1886. 
President, George S. Rankin, Esq., The Laurels, Hamilton; 
Vice-President, James Hamilton ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
R. C. Piatt, 26 South Bridge Street, Airdrie. 55 members. 

No. 21. GREENOCK Bums Club. Instituted 1802. Federated 1885' 
Honorary President, Sir Thos. Sutherland, K.C.M.G., LL.D.1 
M. P. ; President, Robert Caird, Esplanade ; Vice-Presidents* 
D. M*Innes, Charing Cross, Greenock, and Anderson Rc^eri 
Port- Glasgow ; Treasurer, A. T. Anderson, 21 Newton Street; 
Secretaries, J. B. Morison, 55 Forsyth Street, and C. N. 
Morison, 12 Lyle Street; Librarian, J. M. Farquhar, 10 
Ardgowan Square. Club room (always open), 36 Nicolson 
Street ; Janitor, Alexander Stevens. 300 members. 

No. 22. The EDINBURGH Bums Club. Instituted 1848. Federated 
1886. President, Robert Cranston, Treasurer of the City of 
Edinburgh; Vice-President, Archibald Menzies, S.S.C. ; 
Secretary, George T. Clunie, C.A., 2 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh; Treasurer, J. A. Trevelyan Sturrock, S.S.C., 34 
Castle Street, Edinburgh ; Cortimittee, Thos. Carmichael, 
S.S.C, William Robertson, S.S.C, Andrew Gordon, James 
Masterton, James Ford, W. Ivison Macadam, F.R.S.E., 
George A. Munro, S.S.C., Andrew Isles, W. J. Robertson, 
Robeit Hogg, R. A. Lindsay, S.S.C, James Ewart, J. R. 
Burgess, J. L. Ewing, C. Martin Hardie, R.S.A., S. M*Mur- 
ray, J. Miller Craig, W. Bertram Miller, H. D. Ezard, and 
Councillor W. Eraser Dobie. 150 members. 

No. 23. ADELAIDE South Australian Caledonian Society. Instituted 
1881. Federated 1886. Chief, John Wyles, J.P., Pirie 
Street, Adelaide ; Chieftain, T. W. Fleming, Waymouth Street, 
Adelaide; Chieftain, Alex. Dowie, Rundle Street, Adelaide; 
Treasurer, D. W. Gray, Grenfell Street, Adelaide ; Secretary, 
H. G. M*Kittrick ; Society's Oflfice Address, 70 Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide, S.A. ; Hon. Auditors, D. Nicholson 
and A. Ronald Scott ; Committee, D. W. Melvin, R. H. 
Crawford, Philip Tod, John Drummond, T. H. Smeaton, 
George Fowler Stewart, James Murray. Branches of the S.A. 
Caledonian Society established in Port Adelaide, Gawler, 
Mount Gambler, Port Augusta, Millicent, Port Pirie. 

No. 24. GLASGOW Bank Bums Club. Instituted 1844. Federated in 
1886. President, William Bowie, 220 Buchanan Street ; Vice- 
President, Robert Johnston, Spoutmouth ; Treasurer, Alex. 
Gray, 97 Great Hamilton Street ; Secretary, John Gentle, 
116 Gallowgate, Glasgow. 150 members. 

No. 25. WINNIPEG St. Andrew's Society, federated in 1886. Chief, 
W. A. Dunbar; Secretar}% David Philip, Government Buildings, 
Winnipeg, Man. Rooms, Unity Hall, Hain Street. 

No. 26. PERTH Bums Club. Instituted 1873. Federated on 19th 
June, 1886. President, William Whitelaw, Huntingtower 
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Park, by Perth; Vice-President, Dr. Holmes Morrison, 
Marshall Place ; Treasurer, William Stevenson, Balhousie 
Villas ; Secretary, James Harper, 68 St. John Street, Perth. 
Meet in Salutation Hotel, Perth. 80 members. 

No. 27. GLASGOW Springbum Bums Club. Federated 1886. President, 
Thos. D. Wilson, 4 Bellvue Terrace ; Vice-President, Dr. W. A. 
Mason ; Secretary, William M'Bain, Janefield Cottage, Spring- 
burn, Glasgow ; Committee, John Flint, John Young, Alex. 
Forbes, Thomas Forsyth, Robert Kirkland, Wm. T. Muir. 
37 members. 

No. 28. The JOLLY BEGGARS Bums Club, Mauchline. 

No. 29. BOLTON Junior Burns Club. Instituted 6th September, 
1 881. Federated 1886. President, Peter Nisbet; Vice- 
President, James Flockart ; Secretary and Treasurer, Harry 
George, 32 Halstead Street, The Harregh, Bolton. 82 
members. 

No. 30. BLACKBURN Bums Club. Instituted 1878. Federated 1886. 
President, W. Ferguson. Ainsworth Street ; Vice-President 
and Treasurer, William M'Kie, Wellington Street; Secretary, 
Robert M 'Kie, Victoria Street, Blackburn. 20 members. 

No. 31. SAN FRANCISCO Scottish Thistle Club. Instituted i8th 
March, 1882. Federated 1886. Royal Chief, W. A. Dawson, 
Hughes' Hotel ; Chieftain, Andrew Ross, I2o8a Howard 
Street ; Treasurer, John Ross, 26 Eddy Street ; Recorder, 
George W. Paterson, 801 Guerrero Street. 250 members. 

No. 32. NEWARK Caledonian Club. Federated in 1886. President, 
John Huggan ; Treasurer, Paul Buchanan, corner of i6th 
Avenue and Bergen Street ; Secretary, John Hogg, Caledonian 
Club, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

No. 33, GLASGOW Haggis Club. Instituted 1872. Federated i886* 
President, Archibald Armour; Vice-President, Robert W* 
Turner ; Hon. Secretary, Robert John Cameron ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Thomas Macfarlane ; Committee, The above and 
the ex-President. 50 members (limited). 

No. 34. GLASGOW Carrick Burns Club. Instituted 1859. Federated 
1887. President, Donald Campbell ; Vice-President, Duncan 
Nerval; Secretary, C. C. Thomson, 99 Grant Street, Glasgow; 
Treasurer, Robert Norval. Meet in 62 Glassford Street, 
Glasgow, on the last Tuesday of every month. 40 members. 

No. 35. DALRY Bums Club. Instituted 1826. Federated 1887. 
President, David Johnstone, Inspector of Schools ; Vice- 
President, Robert Fulton, Writer; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Alexander Comrie, Accountant, Dairy, Ayrshire. This is the 
oldest known Bums Club with an unbroken record of its 
transactions to date. 30 members. The anniversary meeting 
is held on the Friday nearest 25th January. 

No. 36. GLASGOW Rosebery Burns Club. Instituted 1885. Federated 
1887. Patron, Lord Rosebery; President, P. T. Marshall; 
Vice-President, Alexander Pollock ; Secretary, R. Murray 
Dunlop, 136 Wellington Street ; Treasurer, C. F. Macpherson, 
3 Holmhead Crescent, Cathcart ; Committee, W. Davidson, 
H. A. Fisher, J. Robertson, H. Sturdy, Dr. Biggs, W. Allan. 
Librarian, John Smith. 180 members. 

No. 37. DOLLAR Bums Club. Instituted 14th January, 1887. Federated 
29th December, 1897. President, John Benson Green, 
Station Road ; Vice-President, Charles Arrol, Castle Terrace ; 
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Treasurer, J. Fleming, Bloomfield; Secretary, John M*Gruther, 
Chapel Place, Dollar; Committee, Messrs. W. G. Cruickshank, 
J. B. Wyles, C. Kinloch, J. S. Henderson, D. Finlayson. 50 
members. 

No. 38. GLASGOW ''Jolly Beggars" Bums Club. Federated in 1888. 
Vice-President, David Caldwell ; Secretary, Jas. Gillespie, 
jun., 80 Gloucester Street, Glasgow. 

No. 39. GLASGOW "St. David's" Bums Club. Instituted 1887. 
Federated in 1889. President, Henry Cowan ; Secretary, 
Alex. Porteous, '5 March Street, Strathbungo, Glasgow. 
Meetings held at 163 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

No. 40. ABERDEEN Burns Club. Instituted 1887. Federated in 1889. 
President, James M'Intosh, 50 Mushit Hall. 

No. 41. DENNISTOUN Bums Club. Instituted 1886. Federated in 
1889. President, Thomas Baxter ; Vice-President, W. 
Williamson; Secretary and Treasurer, John B. M'Intosh, 
3CX) Duke Street. Cl.ub Room, Loudon Arms Hotel, Glasgow. 
25 members. 

No. 42. CRIEFF Bums Club. Instituted 1889. Federated 1891. 
President, Thomas Edwards, Daleam ; Vice-President, Bailie 
Williamson ; Secretary and Treasurer, William Pickard, 
Meadow Place, Crieff; Committee, Provost Finlayson, ex- 
Provost Macgregor, Charles E. Qolville (Town Clerk), John 
Philips {Herald Office), S. Maitland Brown (teacher). 50 
members. 

No. 43. GLASGOW Northem Bums Club. Federated in 1891. 
President, Peter R. MacArthur, 1 1 Randolph Place, Mount 
Florida ; Vice-President, John S. Hunter, 33 West Princes 
Street ; Treasurer, John Duncanson, 90 North Frederick 
Street ; Secretary, James Weir, 216 New City Road ; Com- 
mittee, James M'Lay, Mr. Machie, C. Demangeat, William 
Reid, A. B. Mitchell, Alex. MacLaughlan, R. W. French. 
80 members. 

No. 44. FORFAR Bums Club. Instituted 1890. Federated in 1891. 
President, John Ferguson, Allan Bank ; Vice-President, 
George S. Nicholson ; Treasurer, Andrew Rennie ; Secretary, 
Henry Rae, 14 Montrose Road, Forfar. 150 members. 

No. 45. CUMNOCK Burns Club. Instituted 1887. Federated 1891. 
President, D. A. Adamson, Solicitor, Glaisnock Street ; Vice- 
President, Bailie John Andrew, Glaisnock Street; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Matthew Brownlie, Mars' Hill, Cumnock ; 
Committee, A. B. Todd, James Muir, W. J. King, John 
Samson, William Wallace, Robert Bird. 70 members. 

No. 46. WARWICKSHIRE Burns Club. Instituted 1888. Federated 
in 1891. Treasurer and Secretary, Robert Greenfield, 
F.R.H.S., Ranelagh Nursery, Leamington. 70 members. 

No. 47. GLASGOW St. Rollox Burns Club. Instituted ist No- 
vember, 1889 Federated 19th November, 1891. President, 
Adam Paterson, 50 Glebe Street; Vice-President, John J. 
Black, 672 Alexandra Parade ; Secretary, Robert J. Carmthers, 
74 Alexandra Parade ; Treasurer, Donald Crawford, 184 Castle 
Street ; Committee, William Cameron, Arthur M'Cormack, 
Thos. King, Robert Brown, Stirling Miller. 30 members. 

No. 48. PAISLEY Burns Club. Instituted 1805. Federated 1891. 
President, John Hodgart, Linnsburn, Paisley ; Vice- 
President, John Adam, Norwell, Paisley ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, James Edward Campbell, M.A., B.L., Writer, 
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3 County Place, Paisley. Limited by Constitution to 40 
members. 

No. 49. GLASGOW Bridgeton Bums Club. Instituted 1870. 
Federated 1891. President, James Young, 311 Cumberland 
Street, S.S , Glasgow; Vice-President, Daniel Duncan, 
140 Trongate, Glasgow ; Secretary, William Cochran, Writer, 
190 West George Street, Glasgow ; Treasurer, James Murray, 
144 Craigpark, Dennistoun, Glasgow ; Committee, Alexander 
Bouik, Charles Lang, Dr. Robt. Greenhill, William Freeland, 
William Rodger, James M. Cullen, William Stirling, D. L. 
Stevenson, Rector Menzies, J.P. 318 members. 

No. 50. STIRLING Burns Club. Federated 1891. President, Trea- 
surer Buchanan, Baker Street ; Vice-Presidents, D. B. 
Morris, Town Clerk, and John Craig, Laurel Hill ; Secretary, 
Councillor Sandeman, 22 Forth Crescent, Stirling ; Treasurer, 
J. F. Oswald, Manse Crescent ; Committee, Robert Whyte, 
Ronald Walker, R. B. Philip, A. Dun, A. Thomson, A. 
Sands, H. Cameron, Peter Hunter, J. E. Thurman, A. Weir, 
60 members. 

No. 51. CHICAGO Caledonian Society. Instituted 1883. Federated 
1892. Chief, Hugh Shirlaw ; Chieftain, F. D Tod ; Secre- 
tary, Charles T. Spence, 3002 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 
Treasurer, Augus M*Lean. Meetings held ist and 3rd 
Thursdays in each month in Hall, 185 £. Madison Street, 
Chicago, 111. 197 members. 

No. 52. DUMFRIES Mechanics' Burns Club. Instituted 1884. Feder- 
ated 1892. President, D. K. Mackie, 3 M*Lellan Street, 
Dumfries ; Vice-President, W. Ritchie, 8 Howgate Street, 
Maxwelltown ; Secretary and Treasurer, James Anderson, 
55 St. Michael Street, Dumfries ; Committee, Messrs. G. 
Crichton, T. Ovens, A. Cochrane, J. M'Kinnell, T. W. 
Paterson, J. Kelly. 40 members. 

No. 53. GOV AN Fairfield Burns Club. Instituted 25th January, 1886. 
Federated 23rd September, 1892. President. Joseph Burns, 
125 Renfrew Road; Vice-President, Hugh Marr, 37 White 
Street; Secretary, William Munro, 4 Hamilton Street, Govan ; 
Treasurer, James Cunningham, 2 John Street ; Committee, 
James Wands, George Sinclair, William Peacock. 50 
members. 

No. 54. ST. JOHNSTONE Burns Club, Perth. Instituted 1892. 
Federated 1892. President, Councillor Charles Wood, Bruns- 
wick Terrace ; Vice-President, Alt- x. Paterson, County Place 
Hotel; Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas Macgregor, 15 
Balhousie Street ; Committee, James Martin, Wm. Angus, 
James Rutherford, James M*Intyre, Alexander Mulholland, 
George Young, John Kerr. 

No. 55. DERBY Burns Club. Instituted 25th January, 1891. Federated 
in 1893. President, W. H. Cunningham ; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. Brown and J. M*Donald; Joint-Secretaries, George 
M*Lauchlan, 49 Molineaux Street, and George Kelman : 
Treasurer, A. L. Cunningham, 54 Sadler Gate, Derby. 100 
members. 

No. 56. MUIRKIRKLapraik Bums Club. Instituted 1893. Federated 
1893. President, Alexander Donald ; Vice-President, Thomas 
Bums Marshall ; Secretary, Hugh Cameron, Co-operative 
Buildings, Muirkirk ; Treasurer, Andrew Pringle; Committee, 
David Samson, James Samson, James M*Lean, Richard 
Cunningham. 45 members. 
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No. 57. THORNLIEBANK Bums Club. Instituted 1891. Federated 
1893. President, A. M*Callum ; Vice-President, M. Jamie- 
son ; Secretary, John Neilson ; Treasurer, D. Marshall, 
Campsie Terrace; Committee, J. McAllister, J. Ewing, 
D. Leggat, D. Jamieson, A. Strang, J. Whitelaw, 
J. C. Scobie, T. Purdon, J. Neilson, W. Muirhead, A. 
Jamieson, W. M*Farlane, A. Mathieson, R. Dalziel, J. 
Marshall. 120 members. 

No. 58. KIRKCALDY Bums Club. Federated in 1893. President, 
J. W. Duncan, Lady Helen Street, Kirkcaldy; Vice-President, 
Charles Robertson, 130 Links Street; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John A. Miller, 12 Quality Street, Kirkcaldy. 

No. 59. GOUROCK "Jolly Beggars" Bums Club. Instituted 1893. 
Federated 1894; President, William Wilson, Loudoun Place; 
Vice-President, James Shearer, 58 Kempock Street; Treasurer, 
D. B. Brown, Loudoun Place ; Secretary, John Ogg, Loudoun 
Place, Gourock ; Committee, D. Malcolm, J. Ogg, Wm. 
Christie, E. M*Grath, Geo. Gray, Alex. M*Farlane. 90 
members. 

No. 60. WOLVERHAMPTON Bums Club. Instituted 1891. Federated 
1893. President, William M*Ilwraith; Vice-President, James 
Boswell ; Secretary, James Killen, Beechgrove, Compton 
Road, Wolverhampton ; Treasurer, John Cummings. 81 
members. 

No. 61. GLASGOW Glencaim Bums Club. Instituted 1890. President, 
Robert Corbet, 2 Ardgowan Terrace ; Vice-President, James 
Jamieson, 13 Commerce Street ; Treasurer, W. F. Hutchison, 
220 Paisley Road, West ; Joint- Secretaries, James Laing, 
218 Watt Street, and John M. Picken, 375 Paisley Road, 
Glasgow. Meet at 375 Paisley Road. 46 members (limited 
to 60). 

No. 62. CUPAR Burns Club. Instituted 1893. Federated 1893. Presi- 
dent, H. T. Anstruther, M. P. ; Vice-Presidents, T. M. Gray, 
J. E. Grosset ; Secretary, Philip SuUey, F.S.A., 78 Crossgate, 
Cupar; Treasurer, D. Soutar; Committee, Messrs. G. Innes, 
R. Smith, W. J. Smith, D. Esplin, T. Simpson, D Houston, 
R. Smith, J. M. Ramsay, W. D. Patrick, H. B. Ashton. 
103 members. 

No. 63. GLASGOW Mossgiel Burns Club. Instituted 1893. President, 
J. M. Cowden ; Vice-President, D. Anderson ; Treasurer, 
R. Blair ; Secretary, J. M. Blair, 186 Cumberland Street, 
S. S. , Glasgow. 50 members. 

No. 64. BEITH Burns Club. Instituted 1892. Federated 1893. Pre- 
sident, D. Lapraik Smith, Arranview ; Vice-President, Dr. 
Stewart, Eglinton Street ; Treasurer, John Short, Main Street ; 
Secretary, James S. Anderson, Craigwell, Beith ; Committee, 
John Howie, R. Paterson, A. M*Ewan, J. Crawford, R. 
Crawford, J. E. Hood, James Rankin, T. Smith, R. H. 
Sinclair. 42 members. 

No. 65. MUSSELBURGH Federated Bums Club. Instituted 1886. 
Federated 1894. President, Provost Whitelaw; Vice-President, 
Robert Millar, Beggarbush, Levenhall, Musselburgh; Secre- 
tary, W. D. Husband, Elderslea, Levenhall, Musselburgh ; 
Treasurer, William Constable, Architect, Musselburgh ; Com- 
mittee, John Young, John Lyall, T. C. Main, Robert Bisset, 
J. A. Macpherson, R. Tomlinson, John Thom, and J. M. 
Forrester. 200 members. 
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No. 66. CROSSGATES Burns Club. Instituted 1889. Federated in 
1894. Secretary, William Muir, Back Street, Crossgates. 
Meet in Crossgates Hotel. 1 10 members. 

No. 67. GLASGOW Carlton Bums Club. Instituted 1894. Federated 
1894. President, James G. Hendry ; Vice-President, Wm. 
Carr, M.B. ; Treasurer, Andrew Fergus, 147 Eglinton 
Street, S.S. ; Secretary, William Crawford, 70 Armadale St., 
Glasgow ; Committee, Thomas Cameron, Charles Masters, 
George Stark, Jos. H. Pearson, Robert Gibson, Jas. Hamilton, 
John Anderson, John F. Robertson, J. M. M*Connochie ; 
Director of Music, John Pryde ; Bard, Carl Volti ; Roll- 
keeper, Matt. F. Hill. 100 members. 

No. 68. GLASGOW Sandyford Burns Club. Instituted 1893. Federated 
1894. President, John Macleish, J. P. ; Vice-President, Donald 
Mackenzie ; Treasurer, George Paterson ; Secretary, Robert 
S. Brown, 121 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 200 members. 

No. 69. DUNEDIN Burns Club. Federated in 1894. President, Dr. 
W. M. Stenhouse ; Vice-Presidents, John B. Thomson and 
James Muir ; Treasurer, John Scott ; Secretary, William 
Brown. 400 members. Meetings held on the third Wednes- 
day of every month in the Choral Hall, Dunedin, and on the 
25th January, annually. The largest hall in Dunedin is filled 
to overflowing. 

No. 70. GLASGOW St. RoUox "Jolly Beggars" Burns Club. Instituted 
1893. President, William Eyre, 77 Taylor Street; Vice- 
President, William M*Kay, loi Castle Street ; Treasurer, 
John Docherty, 21 St. Mungo Street; Secretary, Matthew 
Ferguson, 64 St. James' Road, Glasgow. 

No. 71. CARLISLE Bums Club. Instituted 25th January, 1889. 
Federated 1895. President, James B. Bird, M.D. ; Vice- 
Presidents, W. Mather, 37 Chiswick Street; G. White, 8 
Botchergate ; R. Todd, Shaddongate ; J. A. Wheatley, Eden 
Croft, Crossby; Secretary and Treasurer, John Jardine, 
20 Broad Street, Carlisle ; Committee, Messrs. Bowman, 
Muir, Porteous, Meldrum, Malcolm, Buckle, Brown, and 
D. Graham. 53 members. 

No. 72. PARTICK Burns Club. Instituted 1885. Federated 1895. 
President, Bailie Kennedy, 13 Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill ; 
Vice-President, John Scotland, Luscar, Partickhill ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, William Scott Wylie, Writer, 149 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow; Committee, Provost Wood, Major Stout, 
Geo. H. G. Buchanan, Bailie Kennedy, John Scotland, 
Captain James Watson, William M*Allister, Robert Young, 
Robert Sorley, Matthew White, John White, Wm. Suther- 
land, and John M. Lamont. 155 members. 

No. 73. LENZIE Burns Club. Instituted 1894. Federated nth Janu- 
ary, 1896. President, William Douglas; Vice-President, 
Rev. William Brownlie ; Secretary and Treasurer, James Moir, 
The Neuk, Lenzie ; Committee, William Gibson, A. R. Whyte, 
James Cameron, Dr. Smith, James Eraser, J. W^. Pettigrew. 
37 members. 

No. 74. GLASGOW-MAUCHLINE Society. Instituted 1888. Feder- 
ated 1895. Hon. President, James Baird Thomeycroft of 
Hillhouse ; President, Thomas Killin, 168 West George Street, 
Glasgow ; Vice-President, A. G. Alexander, Westfield, Mauch- 
line ; Treasurer, Thomas Killin, 168 West George Street, 
Glasgow ; Secretary, Wiliam Campbell, 96 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 60 members. 
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No. 75. KIRN Bums Club. Instituted 25th January, 1892. Federated 
lOth February, 1896. President, James Drummond, Willow 
Bank, Kim; Vice-President, C. C. Cowan, Darnley Lodge, 
Kirn ; Secretary and Treasurer, J, T. Johnston, Auld House, 
Kim. Committee, A. J. M. Bennett, James Reid, John 
Mackenzie, James K. Muirhead, John M'Nair, and James D. 
Grierson. Honorary Life Members — Ex- Provost Doig, 
Dunoon, Past President; D. M. Nicol, Esq., M.P. for 
Argyllshire ; R. H. Swinton Hunter, Esq. of Hafton, Kim ; 
and H. J. Younger, Esq. of Benmore, Kilmun. 

No. 76. BRECHIN Bums Club. Instituted January, 1894. Federated 
in 1896. Hon. Presidents, D. H. Edwards and Provost Scott; 
President, W. |. W. Cameron, Clerk Street; Vice-President, 
John S. Baxter, St. Mary Street ; Treasurer, A. J* Dakers, 
High Street ; Secretary, Edward W. Mowat, i St. Ninian's 
Square ; Committee, David Joe, William Davidson, James 
Bruce, James Lamond, Charles Bowman. 230 members. 

No. 77. PAISLEY-GLENIFFER Bums Club. Federated in 1896. 
President, J. Wallace, Braehead; Vice-President, Councillor 
Pollock, Garthland House ; Treasurer, William Bell, Newhall 
Villas, Glenfield; Secretary, Alex. R. Pollock, 12 Garthland 
Street, Paisley. 

No. 78. GLASGOW- ARDGOWAN Burns Club. Instituted 8th March, 
1893. Federated 1896. President, William King, c/o A. Mair, 
40 Bridge Street ; Vice-President, Alex. Mitchell, 14 PoUok- 
shaws Road ; Treasurer, John M*Auslan, 126 Crookston Street, 
S.S. ; Secretary, John Fairley, 160 Cathcart Street, Kingston, 
Glasgow; Committee, J. Brown, T. Danks, K. D. Clugston, 
D. J. White, James Adams. 

No. 79. CORSTORPHINE Burns Club. Instituted 1887. Federated 
1896. President, Rev. James Fergusson; Vice-President, 
David J. Younger; Secretary and Treasurer, William R. 
Murray, Inglewood, Corstorphine. Committee, James A. 
Williamson, John Wallace, John Darge, James Matthew, 
Hugh Paterson, A. T. Hutchinson, A. M'Dougall, and Dr. 
Matthew. 97 members. 

No. 80. DUNOON-COWAL Bums Club. Instituted 2nd March, 1896. 
President, John Reid Young, Garail ; Vice-President, Com- 
missioner Crosbie, Hillfoot Street ; Treasurer, William Munn, 
Argyll Street ; Secretary, Walter Grieve, James Place, Dunoon. 
224 members. 

No. 81. CARSTAIRS JUNCTION Bums Club. Instituted 27th May, 
1896. Federated 1896. Hon. President, James Hozier ; 
President, John Cowper ; Vice-President, George Martin ; 
Bard, Alexander Blake ; Treasurer, James Shaw ; Secretary, 

William Neill, Bumside Cottages, Carstairs Junction ; Com- 
mittee, Thomas Robertson, Andrew Weir, David Ferguson, 
James Thomson, William Ramage, William Scott, James 
Buist, Alexander Blake, George Martin. 58 members. 

No. 82. ARBROATH Burns Club. Instituted 1888. Federated 1896. 
President, James B. Salmond, Editor of Arbroath Herald ; 
ex officio Hon. Vice-Presidents, Right Hon. John Morley, 
M. P. ; Hon. Charles Maule Ramsay, Brechin Castle ; Captain 
Sinclair, M.P. ; Provost Grant, Arbroath; Hon. Fred. J. 
Bruce, of Seaton ; Colonel Auchterloney, of The Guynd ; 
Charles W. Cossar, Seaforth ; Fitzroy C. Fletcher, of Letham 
Grange ; John TuUis, Glasgow ; Alex. Gordon, of Ashludie ; 
W. K. Macdonald, Town Clerk, Arbroath; Charles W. 
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Corsar, Seaforth, Arbroath ; Vice-President, John Russell,. 
M.D., Hill Terrace, Arbroath ; Treasuier, D. W. Fairweather, 
.2 Addison Place; Secretary, George R. Donald, solicitor, 
93 High Street, Arbroath ; Committee, George R. Thomson, 
Norman M*Bain, David Littlejohn, James Jack, C. Y. Myles, 
A. D. Lowson, R. S. Carlo w, Charles Wilson, Adam Oliver, 
ex- Bailie John Herald, John R. W. Clark, David Dundas. 
40 members. 

No. 83. GLASGOW Co-operative Bums Club. Instituted 1896. 
Federated 1896. President, J. Jeffrey Hunter, 139 St. Vincent 
Street ; Vice-President, Malcolm Neil ; Secretary, Robert 
Reyburn, 9 Gallowgate, Glasgow ; Treasurer, Thomas Craig, 
224 Baltic Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow. Committee, Archd. 
Norval (Glasgow), James Deans, John M*Ewan, William 
Galbraith (Govan), Peter Stewart, W. B. Buglass, John M. 
Brown. 80 members. 

No. 84. ABINGTON Bums Club. Instituted 1886. Federated 1896. 
President, James French, J. P., Netherton, Crawfordjohn,. 
Abington ; Vice-President, Wm. Clark, Glengonnarfoot ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Colthart, Arbory Villa, 
Abington; Committee, James M*Morran, Andrew Milligan, 
Hope Hunter, Alex. Hunter. 83 members. 

No. 85. DUNFERMLINE United Bums Club. Federated 1896. 
President, Thomas Jackson ; Secretary, Wm. Eraser, Free 
Abbey School, Dunfermline. 24 members. 

No. 86. CUMNOCK "Winsome Willie" Burns Club. Instituted 1856. 
Federated 1896. President, James Howat; Vice-President, 
Robert Hyslop ; Secretary, A. Harrison Kirkland ; Treasurer, 
Hugh Brown ; Committee, A. Hart, W. Hyslop, James 
Stewart, James Gordon, Hugh Fleming, Walter M*Crindle, 
Robert Eccles, Robert Smith, W. M*Call, John Young, 
D. Clark, S. Fleming. 50 members. 

No. 87. CAMPSIE Burns Club. Instituted 1890. Federated 1896. 
Hon. President, Colonel C. M. King ; President, J. Allen, 
Union Place, Lennoxtown ; Vice-President, E. M. Dalgleish, 
Stirling Place, Lennoxtown ; Secretary and Treasurer, James 
Orr Robertson, Main Street, Lennoxtown ; Committee, George 
Miller, Robert Downie, J. PI. Balfour, W. M. Smith, A. 
Hosie, J. Gray, J. M 'Donald, and T. Whyte. 30 members. 

No. 88. CALEDONIAN Bums Club. Instituted 1896. Federated 
1897. President, Thomson Higgins ; Vice-President, John 
M*Garry, senior; Secretary, James Macalister, 541 Duke 
Street, Glasgow ; Treasurer, George Phillips ; Committee, J. 
M 'Garry, junior, A. Russell, Colin Campbell, J. Dunn, 
Charles Campbell. 42 members. 

No. 89. SUNDERLAND Burns Club. Instituted 1897. Federated 
1897. Hon. President, Aid. W. Burns, J.P. ; Hon. Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Waterston, J. P., William Allan, M.P., 
Professor Oliver, Dr. D. Ridpath, Durward Lely, Rev. David 
Tasker ; Past Presidents, W. H. Tumer, R. Falconer, 
G. Mackay, R. C. Lyness ; President, Capt. J. B. Leask ; 
Vice-President, H. MacColl ; Secretary, M. Neilson, 1 1 
Dundas Street, Liverpool ; Treasurer, W. H. Turner. 
Committee, James Allan, R. Falconer, R. Archibald, J. R. 
Johnston, and G. Mackay ; Auditor, A. Cameron ; Trustees, 
Aid. W. Bums, J. P., and Capt. J. B. Leask. 

No. 90. GARELOCHHEAD Bums Club. Instituted i8th November,. 
1895. Federated 1897. President, Geo. C. Bennett ; Vice- 
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President, Parian M'Farlan; Secretary and Treasurer, John 
Currie, Station House, Garelochhead ; Committee, Thos. 
Stobo, D. M*Kichan, J. Connor, Holm, Saunders, Mait- 
land, Brough. 60 members (limited to that number). 

No. 91. SHETTLESTON Burns Club. Instituted 1897. Federated 
1897. President, Thomas Hogg; Vice-President, Robert 
Weir ; Secretary, James Mair, 106 Eastmuir Street, Shettleston; 
Treasurer, Hugh Y. Reid. Committee, R. M. Millholm, 
James Neilson, John Donnelly, Robert Grant, John Ramsay, 
John B. Deans, and Henry Mair. 46 members. 

No. 92. KILBOWIE "Jolly Beggars" Bums Club. Instituted loth 
August, 1897. Federated 26th August, 1897. Hon. Presi- 
dents, Hugh Tennant and Dr. J. S. Robertson ; President, 
Alex Martin, 12 Gordon Street, Clydebank; Vice-President, 
John Brock, Dalnotter Terrace, Old Kilpatrick ; Chairman, 
Gavin Johnstone; Treasurer, Alex. McDonald, 15 Janetta 
Terrace, Radnor Park ; Secretary, Leonard Trew, 9 Glad- 
stone Terrace, Radnor Park, Dalmuir ; Committee, A. 
Morrison, C. Abbot, P. Candlin, John Brown, Thos. 
M*Jntosh, Wm. M*Donald, Dan. M*Lean ; Pipers, A. Green 
and D. Gray. 100 members. 

No. 93. CLYDEBANK Burns Club. Federated 1897. President, 
William Butchart, 6 Cameron Street, Clydebank ; Secretary, 
John Murphy, c/o James M*Haffy, 2 Kilbowie Gardens, 
Clydebank. 

No. 94. UPHALL "Tarn o' Shanter" Burns Club. Instituted 1895. 
Ffcderated 1897. President, William Brown, 77 Beachwood 
Cottages, Uphall ; Vice-President, David Paris, Strath Brocke 
Place, Uphall; Secretary, James Gilchrist, 107 Pumpherston, 
Midlothian; Treasurer, John Brodie, jun., Uphall. Com- 
mittee, John Drysdale, James Russell, Archibald Cook, James 
Proven, James M 'Dougall, Walter Crawford, William Dixon, 
and James M*Kenzie. Limited to 60 members. 

No. 95. BOLTON Burns Club. Instituted 6th September, 1881. 
Federated 1897. President, George P. Roberston, 9 Chorley, 
New Road ; Vice-President, John Macfie, Ridgmont, Park 
Road ; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles E. M*Nabb, 26 Hr. 
Bridge Street, Bolton ; Committee, Rev. Dr. Johnstone, John 
Watson, Wm. M*Nabb, P. Halliday, George Guthrie, J. Boyd, 
J. Graham, J. Dickinson, George Begg ; Auditors, Dr. Holton 
and J. Morris. 82 members. 

No. 96. JEDBURGH Burns Club. Instituted 1869. Federated 1897. 
President, J. K. Young, F.E.I.S., Sessional School House; 
Vice-President, William Hood ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
P. Telfer, 58 Castlegate, Jedburgh ; Committee, R. Waldie, 
J. Wight, R. Haliday, A. R. Telfer, George Aitken, 
William Swanston, L. G. M*Donald, James Cree, John 
Oliver, Andrew Oliver. 45 members. 

No. 97. KILMARNOCK Bellfield Burns Club. Instituted 1895. 
Federated 1898. President, Thomas Neilson ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Campbell ; Secretary and Treasurer, Daniel 
Donnelly, 29 M *Kinlay Place, Kilmarnock ; Committee, 
Daniel Picken, William Cooper, John Anderson, Thomas 
Rarity. 24 members. 

No. 98. LANARK Burns Club. Instituted 1891. Federated 17th 
January, 1898. President, ex- Provost Watson (Thos.) of 
Churchill; Secretary, Robert M*Keane, Commercial Bank 
House ; Treasurer, Alex. R. Stuart, Hyndford Place. 55 
members. 
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No. 99. GLASGOW Barlinnie Bums Club. Instituted 25th January, 
1893. Federated 20th January, 1898. Hon. President, 
Robert Ford, 142 Ingleby Drive, Dennistoun; President, J. M. 
Thorn, M. B., C.M., D.Ph., Park View, Barlinnie; Vice- 
President, John Dean, Barlinnie ; Secretary, John S. Robert- 
son, Barlinnie ; Treasurer, Donald Fraser, Barlinnie ; Com- 
mittee, James Stewart, William Calder, Thomas Campbell. 
60 members. 

No. 100. HAMILTON Mossgiel Burns Club. Instituted 1891. Federated 
1898. President, William Hastings, Cadzow Street ; Vice- 
President, Hugh Mair, Woodside Avenue ; Secretary, Archi- 
bald Clark, jun., Ardenlee, Portland Park; Treasurer, 
William Maxwell, Chapel Street ; Committee, James Light- 
body, Wm. Hamilton, H. L. Buchan, John Campbell, John 
Brown. 40 members (limited). 

No. loi. MOTHERWELL Workmen's Bums Club. Instituted 1897. 
Federated 1898. Hon. President, William B. Miller, 
Glenlee, Hamilton ; President, ex-Bailie King, Muir Street, 
Motherwell ; Vice-Presidents, Bailie Park, Thos. Miller, and 
Thos. Hamilton ; Secretary and Treasurer, John King, 128 
Muir Street, Motherwell ; Committee, T. Stirrat, A. Smith, 
J. Baillie, A. M*Lellan, Alex. Miller. 30 members. 

No. 102. CARLISLE Border Burns Club. Instituted 15th June, 1898. 
Federated i6th November 1898. President, David Murray, 
Esq. ; Vice-Presidents, W. H. Hoodless, W. M* Arthur, 
Robert Thom, Robert Wilson ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Andrew Raffel, 36 London Road, Carlisle; Committee, A. 
Tait, jun., P. J. Paterson, James Tait, Robert Dalton, John 
Waters, John Broach, Robert Ridley, T. K. Smith, \V. Adams, 
R. Carnithers, Dougall Gaw. 105 mem})ers. 

No. 103. COALBURN Rosebery Burns Club. Instituted ist December, 
1895. Federated ist August, 189S. President, John H. 
Odger, 9 Tinto View Terrace, Coalburn ; Vice-President, 
J. J. Paterson, 613 Cathcart Road, Glasgow; Secretary, John 
Woodburn, Coalburn Inn, Coalburn ; Treasurer, John Waters, 
Holme Cottage, Coalburn ; Committee, Thomas White, James 
Walker, Alexander M*Innes, Alexander Hamilton, David 
Simpson, William Bain. 50 members. 

No. 104. DUMFRIES Oak Bums Club. Instituted 1897. Federated 
1898, Piesident, Robert Ritchie ; Vice-President, G. Creigh- 
ton ; Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas Haining, jun., 26 
Swan's Vennel, Dumfries ; Committee, D. Jackson, T. 
M'Cardle, A. Planby, T. Haining, sen., N. Sharp, W. 
Crosbie, and Mr. Houston. 40 members. 

No. 105. RUTHERGLEN "Cronie" Burns Club. Instituted 30th 
October, 1896. Federated 30th October, 1898. President, 
William Stewart, 24 West Muir Place, Rutherglen ; Vice- 
President, Robert Russell, 39 New Street, Rutherglen ; 
Secretary, David M 'Quaker, jun., 816 Rutherglen Road, S.S. ; 
Treasurer, William Morrison, 2 Bumhill Street, Rutherglen; 
Committee, Andrew Lee, James Aitken, Thomas Cockbum, 
Alex. Struthers, Councillor William Watson, convener. 
46 members. 

No. 106. BROXBURN Rosebery Burns Club. Instituted 7th December, 
1898. Federated 19th December, 1898. President, Thomas 
Lamb, Kirkhill Road ; Vice-President, William Pagan, 
Bridge Place ; Treasurer, James J. Sharp, Clifton Arms, 
Broxburn ; Secretar)', Joseph Miller, Ashfield Buildings, 
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Uphall ; Committee, Drummond Young, Peter Anderson, 
James Watmore, James Sharp, Robert Leckie, Malcolm 
Paterson, James Lamb, Adam Scott, John Rollo, William 
Shearer, Robert Harris, James Charleston. 40 members. 

No. 107. GLASGOW Hutchesontown Bums Club. Instituted 1898. 
Federated 1898. President, Andrew Stewart, 570 Rutherglen 
Road ; Vice-President, Charles Taylor ; Treasurer, Stewart 
D. Nisbet; Secretary, Alex. M*Whirr, 12 Wolseley Street; 
Committee, Wm. Whyte, Jr., Alex. M. Gardner, Neil M*Vean, 
Alfred Wright, and Wm. Papple. 

No. 108. EAST CALDER and DISTRICT ** Jolly Beggars" Bums 
Club. Federated 17th January, 1899. President, William 
Young, East Calder ; Vice-President, James Miller ; Treasurer, 
John Reid ; Secretary, Sam. Hislop, Mid Calder ; Club 
Room, Grapes Inn, East Calder. 

No, 109. CALEDONIA Bums Club, Glasgow. Federated 24th March, 
1899. President, W. A. M*Killop, 2 Albert Mansions, 
Crossbill ; Secretary, William Paterson, 122 Saltmarket. 

No. no. CAMBUSLANG Bums Club. Federated 2Sth May, 1899. 
President, Thomas Brown, Mansion Street, Cambuslang ; 
Vice-President, George Johnston; Secretary, Andrew D. 
Strachan, 4 Morriston Gds., Cambuslang. 

No. III. SOUTH EDINBURGH Burns Club. Federated 26th July^ 
1899. President, Andrew Macpherson, i Rankeillor Street; 
Vice-President, M'Gregor Henderson, 17 Gladstone Terrace j 
Secretary, James Telford, 8 West Newington Place. 

No. 112. DUMFRIES Burns HowflfClub. Instituted 1888. Federated 
1899. Hon. President, T. Robertson; President, S. Dickson; 
Vice-President, George Bell; Treasurer, J. Maxwell, jun., 
English Street ; Secretary, John Connor, 73 Queen Street ;. 
Committee, A. Davidson, L. Hutchieson, W. M'Kay, R. H. 
Wilson, J. Grierson, J. L. Armstrong. 

No. 113. VALE OF LKVEN " Glencairn" Burns Club. Instituted 1898. 
Federated 1899. Hon. President, Wm. White ; President, Hugh 
M'Vean, Main Street, Bonhill ; Vice-President, Robert Moss- 
man, Thomas Street, Alexandria ; Secretary, Alex. Campbell, 
18 Raglan Street, Bonhill ; Treasurer, Wm. Smith, 265 Main 
Street, Bonhill; Committee, David Grahame, Peter M'Farlane,. 
Daniel M*Innes, Daniel M*Millah. 30 members. 

No. 114. BRODICK Burns Club. Instituted 2nd Febmary, 1899. 
Federated 9th January, 1900. President, Robert Currie ; 
Vice-President, Adolph Ribbeck; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John S. Currie. Committee, Fergus Ferguson, Malcolm 
Sillars, James M*Allister, Archibald Kerr, Robert Kerr, 
Alexander Findlay, and Archibald M 'Bride. 32 members. 

No. 115. KIPPEN AND DISTRICT Bums Club. Instituted 1896. 
Federated 1900. Hon. President, John Monteath, Esq., 
W.S., Wright Park; President, Robert Jackson, Boquhan 
Mains ; Vice-President, John Montgomery, Buchlyvie ; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, William Chrystal, Oxhill House; Com- 
mittee, Alexander Scouler, Middlekerse ; Thomas Syme, 
Strathview ; Samuel Thomson, Pointend ; Andrew Main, 
Strewiebank ; David Young, Claylands ; Thomas Inglis, The 
Grove ; Kenneth M. Ronald, Bumside ; Duncan Buchanan, 
Forth Vineyards ; J. M. Syme, Amgomery ; Alexander 
Trotter, Redgatehill. Give gold and silver medals and £^ 
yearly in prizes in reciting and singing for school children.. 
Meet monthly. 50 members. 
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No. 1 1 6. GREENLOANING Bums Club. Instituted 1889. Federated 
1900 Hon. President, R. B. Galbraith, 2 Clayton Terrace, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow ; President, Thomas Stewart, Green- 
loaning Braes ; Vice-President, Francis Sand ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, James Bayne, Ashfield Cottages, by Dunblane. 

No. 117. GLASGOW Southern Bums Club. Federated 1900. President, 
John M*Laren, 62 Cathkin View Terrace, Govanhill; Vice- 
President, Ronald Lockhart, 9 Abbotsford Place ; Secretary, 
G. Walker, 175 Hospital Street; Treasurer, D. Frew, 
177 Snowdown Street. 

No, 118. GLASGOW Albany Burns Club. Instituted 1899. Federated 
1900. President, Robert Goodall, 28 Grafton Street ; Vice- 
Presidents, James Taylor and J. Wilson Bain ; Secretary, John 
Brown, 37 Dalhousie Street ; i reasurer, James Raeside ; 
Librarian, Thomas Kennedy. Committee, Alex M*Glashan, 
Robert Calderwood, Hamilton Brown, John Greenlees, Thos. 
Shuttleton, and Peter Craik. Limited to 150 members. 

No. 119. BONHILL Burns Club. Federated 1900. President, John 
Eadie, 9 Dillichip Terrace, Bonhill ; Vice-President, John 
M*Pherson; Treasurer, Malcolm M*Naught, Dillichip Terrace ; 
Secretary, George Colquhoun, 272 Main Street, Bonhill ; 
Committee, Donald Campbell, William Ferguson, and Steven 
Gilder. 

No. 120. BRISTOL Caledonian Society. Federated 1900. President, 
John Boyd, Pritchard Street, St. Paul, Bristol ; Secretary, 
A. K. Simpson, 11 Small Street, Bristol; Committee, James 
Young, M.D., James Lyall, Peter Morrison, J. Turnbull, 
T. Johnston. 

No. 121. HAMILTON Junior Bums Club. Instituted September, 1886. 
Federated April, 1901. President, Robert Cunningham ; Vice- 
President, Andrew Dickson ; Secretary, William Wilson, 38 
Orchard Street ; Treasurer, John Stewart ; Committee, James 
Adams, James Steven, David Kirk ; Minute Secretary, Arch. 
Thomson. 30 members (limited to 40). 

No. 122. DARNCONNER Aird's Moss Burns Club. Instituted 1901. 
Federated 1st November, 1901. President, Thomas Morton ; 
Vice-President, Hugh Sloan ; Secretary, James Naismith, 43 
Darnconner, by Auchinleck ; Treasurer, Stuart Strachan ; 
Committee, Hugh Reynolds, Andrew Stevenson, John Lyons, 
John Morton, James Gray, and Robert Cameron. 35 members. 

No. 123. AUCHINLECK Boswell Bums Club. Instituted 1901. Federa- 
ted loth December, 1901. Hon. President, Mr. Mounsey ; 
President, Dougald Gibb ; Vice-President, Robert M'Millan; 
Secretary, James Muir, Dumfries House Lodge, Auchinleck ; 
Treasurer, William Hall. 30 members. 

No. 124. EDINBURGH Ninety Bums Club. Instituted 1890. Federa- 
ted 1902. Hon. President, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Selbourne, P.C ; President, John Irving; Vice-President, 
John A. Clues ; Secretary, D. Lawson Johnstone, 3 March- 
mont Street, Edinburgh ; Treasurer, A. M. Mackay, 13 
Cornwall Street Edinburgh ; Chaplain, The Rev. George 
Murray, BD , Sauchie ; Committee, as Past Presidents, W. 
Lawson, J. Eraser Cunningham, Dalziel Pearson, W.S. ; 
Peter Smellie, H. R. Elliot ; Ordinary Members, W. Stark, 
Lawrence S. Blanche, Councillor James Cunninghame, Thomas 
J. Ford, and Daniel Macfarlane. 180 members (limited to). 
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ABERLADY Bums Club. Secretary, A. M. Jamieson, Schoolhouse, 
Aberlady. 

ALBANY (U.S.A.) Caledonian Club. Instituted 1874. Secretary, James 
H. Hendrie. 90 members. 

ASHINGTON Burns Club. Secretary, Alex. Duncanson, Ashington, 
Morpeth. 

AYR Burns Club. Hon. Secretary, George Bain, Smith's Cottage, Ayr. 

BALERNO Bums Club. Instituted 188 1. Secretary, John Fairbaim, 
Balemo. 30 members. 

BARRHEAD " Tam o' Shanter" Club. Secretary, John M*Whirter, 
Gateside, Barrhead. 

BATHURST(N.S.W.) Bums Club. Secretary. William Ferrier, Piper 
Street. 

BATTLE CREEK (Mich.), Clan Macdonald. Secretary, Frank Reid, 
34 Irving Street, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 

BAY CITY (Mich.) Clan Forbes. Secretary, George E. Smith, 509 
Eleventh Street. 

BAY CITY (Mich.), St. Andrew's Society. Secretary, G. A. Wilson, 
Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 

BEDLINGTON and District Bums Club. Secretary, John Tate, Bed- 
lington Iron Works, Northumberland. 

BELFAST Benevolent Society of St. Andrew. Instituted 1867. Secre- 
tary, John Boyd, 2 Corporation Street. 140 members. 

BELLSHILL Bums Club. Secretary, John Murdoch, Commercial Place, 
Bellshill. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED Bums Club. Insdtuted 30th November, 1894. 
Secretaries, S. E. Simpson, West Street, and James Irvine, Knowe- 
head, Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

BRANTFORD (U.S.A.) Burns Club. Secretary, Joe J. Inglis, jun., 
Brantford, America. 

CALEDONIAN Society of Homestead, Pa. Instituted 1894. Secretary, 
William Thomson, Box 18, Homestead, Pa. 70 members. 

CAM BU SLANG Burns Club, Secretary, A. D. Strachan, 4 Morrison 
Gardens, Cambuslang. 

CARDENDEN Twentieth Century Bums Club. President, Dr. Rorie, 
Craigderran, Auehterderrau, Cardenden, Fife, 
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CARDIFF Bums Club. Instituted 1891. Secretary. G. Mitchell, 24 
Edwards Terrace. 40 members. 

CLAN CAMERON (No. 7) O.S.C. Instituted 25th September, 1893. 
Secretar>', Wm. Forsyth, 293 Douglas Avenue, Providence ; Financial 
Secretary, J. B. Craig, 268 Sayels Avenue, Providence. 50 members. 

CLAN ERASER. Canada (No. ii) Order of Scottish Clans. Instituted 
1884. Secretary, John Birtwell, 9 Lockbridge Street, Pawtucket. 
90 members. 

CLAN MACKENZIE, St. John, Canada (No. 96) Order of Scottish Clans. 
Instituted 1891. Secretary, Joseph A. Murdoch, 23 Carmarthen 
Street. 80 members. 

CLAN MACKINLAY Association. Instituted 1893, at Chicago, Ills. 
Secretary, Main B. M*Kinlay, Paris, Ills. 

COATBRIDGE Rums Club. Secretary and Treasurer, James Milne 
Boyd, writer, Coatbridge. 70 members. 

COLDSTREAM Bums Club. Secretary, William Gray, Coldstream. 

COWPEN, The Sydney Bums Club. Secretary, John Harrison, Kitty 
Brewster, Cowpen, Northumberland. 

CRAIGNEUK Burns Club. Secretary, WilUam M*Millan, 3 Shieldmuir, 
Motherwell. 

DENNY Bums Club. Instituted 1895. Secretary, James Scott, Bank 
View, Denny. 46 members. 

DETROIT (Mich.) Clan Cameron. Secretary, A. W. M*Nair, 12 Wood- 
ware Avenue. 

DOUGLAS Burns Club. Secretary, G. Torrance, North Quay, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 

DUBLIN St. Andrew's Society. Secretary, J. C. Anderson, 37 College 
Green, Dublin. 

DUMFRIES Bums Club. Secretary, W. A. Dinwiddle, Dumfries. 

DUMFRIES ** Wale of Good Fellows " Club. Secretary, Robert Bower, 
4 Ramsay Place, Dumfries. 

DUNOON Haggis Club. Instituted 1896. Secretary, Archibald Fer- 
guson, Church Street, Dunoon. 88 members. 

DUNS Burns Club- Instituted 1889. Secretary and Treasurer, John 
M*K. M*David, Schoolhouse, Gavinton, Duns. 60 members. 

EAST LINTON Bums and Scott Club. Secretary, James Sandie, Jun., 
East Linton, Prestonkirk. 

EDINBURGH Central Burns Club. Secretary, J. H. Dawson, 11 
Leslie Place. 

EDINBURGH Commercial Bums Club. President, Andrew Morgan, 
13 Gillespie Crescent. 

EDINBURGH ** Jolly Beggars" Bums Club. Secretary, George 
M* Donald, 49 Frederick Street. 

EDINBURGH (Portsburgh) Burns Club. Instituted 1894. Treasurer 
and Secretary, James M. Sibbald, 13 Calton Hill. 30 members. 

FORT WAYNE (Ind.) Caledonian Society. Secretary, William Lawson, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 

GIRVAN, The Carrick Burns Club. Secretary, Andrew Robertson, 
The M*Kechnie Institute, Girvan. 
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GLENCAIRN CAMP (No. 139) Sons of Scotland. Instituted 1894. 
Secretary, James Watson, Sonya, 

GLEN PATRICK Burns Club. Secretary, John Carson, 6 High Street, 
Johnstone. 

GOREBRIDGE Burns Club. Instituted 1896. Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. M. Forrester, Gorebridge. 62 members. 

HAMILTON Burns Club. Instituted 1877. Secretary, T. A. Robertson, 
Quarry Street, Hamilton. 120 members. 

HAMILTON "Glencairn" Burns Club. Secretary, Gavin C. Prentice, 
28 Woodside Walk. 

HAMILTON Original Bums Club. Secretary, James Eglinton, 32 Hope 
Street. 

HAMILTON (Ont.) Clan M^Kenzie Club. Secretary, James M'Kenzie, 
202 Fay Street, South. 

HAWICK Burns Club. Instituted 2nd March, 1878. Secretary, James 
M*Cartney, 16 Trinity Street, Hawick. 260 members. 

HULL Burns Club. Hon. Secretaries, W. C. Carle, York Union Bank, 
Limited, and W. D. Davis, 22 St. Luke's Street, Hull, 250 
members. 

ILLINOIS Clan Macgregor (No. 66) O.S.C. Instituted 1890. Secretary, 
John Hall, 1202 South Vermillion Street. 52 members. 

INNERLEITHEN Burns Club. Instituted 1884. Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, James Mitchell, Hall Street, Innerleithen. 37 members. 

IRVINE Burns Club. Instituted 1826. Secretary, James Dickie, 
Solicitor, Irvine. 82 members. 

LADIES' SCOTTISH CLUB of Rochester, N.Y. Secretary, Katharine 
Ross, 74 East Avenue. 50 members. 

LARBERT Burns Club. Secretary, Peter Simpson, Westpark, Sten- 
housemuir. 

LASSODIE (Fife) and District Burns Club. Secretary, John Clark, 
Fairfield Rows. 

LEEDS Caledonian Society. Secretary, J. Davidson, 35 Victoria Cham- 
bers, South Parade. 

LEITH Burns Club. Secretary, George K. Sowersby, 92 Bonnington 
Road. 

LEITH "Crown" Burns Club. Secretary, Alexander Cowan, 108 
Bonnington Road. 

LEITH "Drum" Burns Club. Secretary, G. C. Downie, i Clapperton 
Place, Edinburgh. 

LEITH (North) Burns Club. Secretary, George Williams, 11 Dudley 
Crescent, Leith. 

LINLITHGOW Burns Club. Secretary, John Patrick Hardy, 34 Kelvin- 
side Gardens, Glasgow. 

LOCHGELLY Burns Club. Secretary, Alex. Hugh, 20 High Street. 

LONDON (Ont.) Clan Eraser. Secretary, John G. Jones, 241 Queen's 
Avenue. 

MANCHESTER and Salford Caledonian Association. Secretary, 
Duncan MacLean, 4 Longford Place, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
260 members. 
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